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THE INTERNATIONALISM OF THE SPIRIT 


This is indeed a noble expression, but is it more than rhetoric ? 
A year ago we should have confidently said that it was an approach- 
ing reality. Few Commencement addresses and no inaugural lect- 
ures or exchange professors would have been complete without it. 

Were not our scientific societies composed of men of other 
nations ? 

Did not members of nations struggling for the same place under 
the beams of the sun of commerce urbanely discuss the origin of 
religion and the reason for the decline of the subjunctive mood in the 
English language ? 

Were not Germans, French, English, Italians, Russians, and, 
in their modest archaeological way, Americans, engaged in digging 
up the buried cities of Asia Minor for the enrichment of the museums 
of Constantinople and of such governments and universities as paid 
the bills for the excavations ? 

Did we not have international art exhibitions, international 
reform societies, international hospitalities to visiting professors ? 

Were we not justified in expecting that out from this golden 
age of international amenities should come such noble aims, such 
fraternal feelings, such political idealism among those who are 
supposed to form public opinion, that the discordant and mutually 
repelling force of nationalism should be forgotten and the day dawn 
in which the nations of the world should beat their bayonets into 
scalpels and their canon into automobile cylinders ? 


How feeble this internationalism of the educated classes really 
was! The surge of nationalism has swept away the dainty little ties 
of science, art, and friendly after-dinner speeches. It has set scholars 
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against their Alma Mater, scientists against brother-investigators, 
and a man’s foes have been those of his own scientific society. 

Is it any wonder that we find ourselves bewildered and be- 
numbed ? 


Yet, second thought should convince us that we expected too 
much of interests that lacked moral passion. 

Fellowship in learning has never bound men closely together. 

Moral fellowship, loyalty to the same sacrifice-compelling cause, 
a hatred of common evils—these are sources upon which we can rely 
for the building up of a real international spirit. 

Religious orthodoxy, socialism, armies, have failed as com- 
pletely as kultur. 

There remains only one court of appeal—the practice of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. If being sons of the same God will not make 
men brothers of each other, it is time indeed to despair of the 
republic of God. 


For ourselves, we refuse so to despair. We believe in the 
coming Kingdom of God. Therein is the true internationalism of 
the spirit. Morality and religion will be given a better chance to 
express themselves in the future. The power of the Christian 
attitude of life will be felt. We shall curb our patriotism in the 
interests of humanity. We shall be less keen to demand rights 
than we are to give justice. 

This, even at the risk of being called mollycoddles, we dare to 
hope, and, hoping, to believe. 

If this be utopian, make the most of it. 

Even at the worst, it is more sensible to plan for Utopias than 
for Hell. 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION 


JOHN E. BOODIN, PH.D. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Philosophy is not religion and certainly religion is not philosophy, yet the two have 
always advanced or retreated side by side. It is indeed difficult for any man to be religious 
without some philosophical presupposition. The importance of this fact justifies us in 
the printing of several articles in the field. One of them by Proressor J. H. Turts of 
the University of Chicago appeared in the July number of the BrsuicaL Wort. It 
will be interesting to compare the views of these two independent and philosophical 
thinkers, each of whom is deeply concerned with practical as well as theoretical aspects 


of religion. 


Religion furnishes the eternal poetry 
of life. When the human mind awoke 
on this little planet and began to become 
conscious of its bent, it discovered a 
strange disharmony between its inner 
demands and the environment in which 
it found itself. And so it set about 
recreating the world to make it a fit 
abode for the spirit of man. It created 
a new heaven and a new earth in keeping 
with its dimly conscious ideals. And 
this creative function is ever a vital 
need of the mind of man. From our 
ideals and striving it builds out the 
harmonious completion, defying the 
gravitation of the world of appearances 
which would keep us earth-bound. It 
surrounds this prosy work-a-day life 
with the sunset halo of infinity. In the 
bleak and inhospitable world of matter 
it creates a climate in which the spirit 
can breathe and create. It bids us 
look beyond the mountains which hem 
in this little narrow gorge of circum- 
stance and discloses to it, through the 
rifts of our cloudy ignorance, the vast 
stretches of the open plains of oppor- 
tunity. It enhances the prospect by 
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the blue haze of what we can become and 
thus gives meaning to a life which other- 
wise would be poor, sordid, and mean. 
It holds out the apples of the tree of 
knowledge for those who have the self- 
control and venturesomeness to seek 
the truth. It transforms the thorns 
and thistles of our troubles, through 
industry and hope, into a garden of 
human achievement. It makes happi- 
ness and content blossom as the rose in 
what would otherwise be a joyless 
desert. 


Religion and the Building out of 
Values 

Religion thus strives to compensate 
by its ideal supplementation for the 
lack which we feel in the world as it is. 
The world of the senses is a chaotic 
world of things piled on things. It is 
a confused mixture of rain and sunshine. 
Day follows night; and by dear-bought 
experience we learn that some things are 
good for us and some are bad. But the 
human mind insists that somehow this 
little life of ours and the world of which 
we are a part must have meaning. It 
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seeks for unity within this dance of cir- 
cumstance. Its efforts have been crude 
enough. It takes a long time to sort 
and organize such a motley world of 
detail. But the instinctive feeling of the 
human mind has ever been that the 
world without can be no less reasonable 
than the world within; that intelligence 
and purpose are somehow to be found 
within the riddle of things if we can just 
penetrate beneath appearances and dis- 
cover the essential. The world beyond 
us must somehow be congenial to this 
fragment of it which strives to under- 
stand it. 

Out of this religious conviction science 
grows, for science is first concealed within 
the bosom of religion. It is the off- 
spring of the religious instinct to seek 
for meaning in the world. It is true 
that science works with severer methods 
and superior tools than those of primitive 
religion. It constructs balances and 
microscopes and telescopes. It invents 
a technique of patient research. It 
enlarges for us the realm of nature’s 
routine. It increases our powers of 
control. For the fairies and nature 
sprites of primitive faith it substitutes 
the mechanical conceptions of causality. 
It submits the imagination to a stern 
discipline. It would fain banish poetry 
from the world. But it ill becomes it 
to be disloyal to its mother. And the 
human mind still raises its protest that 
the world is more than mechanism, more 
than chance ensembles of things. It 
insists on its faith, though more chastely 
expressed than that of primitive man, 
that the laws of mind are somehow the 
laws of things, and that a superior 
reason somehow reveals itself in the 
working of the whole. Thus religion 


ekes out the circumscribed world of 
science and furnishes the inspiration 
that science itself lives by. For science, 
though sometimes unwittingly, is still 
nursed by the life-blood of its mother. 
The sincere and loyal devotion to truth 
is a religious devotion and must ever 
press on to the meaning of the wholeness 
of things. 

It is not enough that we discover 
unity and meaning in our world, but we 
demand eternal objects of loyalty. This 
is a world of change. Earth’s glories 
pass away. Love grows cold. The 
friends we have trusted may fail us in 
the hour of need. They change or we 
change, and the harmony fails like 
“sweet bells jangled out of tune and 
harsh.” The choicest human relations 
are at best unstable on this transitory 
stage, where we meet and part as ships 
that pass in the night. Institutions get 
outworn and fail to fit our needs. Civi- 
lizations are turned to ashes in the sense- 
less conflicts of men. The objects of our 
earthly hopes and aspirations are made 
of fragile stuff. In the midst of the 
changes and chances of this mortal life 
we long for a stable object of loyalty. 
When our faith meets with shipwreck in 
our human temporal world, we pray in 
our distress, “‘O Thou who changest not, 
abide with me.” We seek for one who is 
the same yesterday, today, and forever, 
with whom is neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning. Again we supple- 
ment the fickle weather of an actual world 
with an ideal world of values. And if we 
find ourselves mistaken about eternal 
truths and if sacred time-honored institu- 
tions prove to be old bottles which cannot 
hold the new wine of progress, we attach 
our faith amid the wreckage of time to 
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the spirit of truth which abides, to a 


kingdom not of this world. But we feel . 


that in some way there must be an 
eternal and intrinsic world of values 
which can give significance and worth to 
the fleeting values of our passing lives— 
an eternal ideal of good for which we 
can strive and in which we can put our 
trust though all else crumbles. 

In the world in which the soul finds 
itself there seems to be a constant dis- 
harmony between what we feel ought 
to be, the soul’s dream of right and 
beauty, and the world as it actually is. 
There is much ugliness, much that is 
wrong within and without. The evil 
forces often seem to triumph. “The 
wicked flourish like a green bay tree.” 
Lying and deceit seem for the time being 
more successful than right-doing. The 
forces of this world, mock us and say: 
“Where is now thy God?” Life, from 
the narrow perspective that we see, 
spells failure at best. It has been said 
that every animal life isa tragedy. How 
much truer that is of human life. Our 
best purposes are frustrated. How in- 
significant the accomplishment of the 
greatest life compared with the task that 
it has set itself. It is the labor of Sisy- 
phus rolling a stone that ever rolls back, 
the vain longing of Tantalus for the 
water that ever recedes. “Vanity of 
vanities” is written over the whole of 
man’s futile efforts. And the most 
tragic failure of all is not to realize the 
failure, but to live in illusory content. 

In this world of maladjustment and 
evil the soul raises its protest. The 
world cannot be so blind, so disregardful 
of our ideals, as it seems. At least we 
may retain faith in our own dignity 
and may grit our teeth and redouble 


our efforts at the oar, with a dumb 
willingness to risk and with the venture- 
someness of Tennyson’s Ulysses: 


... Strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield. 
. . . » For my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 
. . . » But something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note may yet be done. 


Is there in this human world no spring 
of budding hope, no summer of fruition 
to follow “the winter of our discontent” ? 
Shall we drink the cup of bitterness 
alone? Shall we bear the whole burden 
of life? Shall there be child labor, 
white slavery, and war, and God not 
be responsible? Is not this feeling of 
disharmony begotten of the universe 
that brought us forth? And shall it 
be indifferent to our protest and efforts ? 
The understanding of life’s problem in 
the large is beyond us. With Job we are 
forced to hold our peace in view of our 
overwhelming ignorance. But faith 
springs up afresh in the human heart 
that somehow 

God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world 
could we but grasp the larger purposes of 
God. There is a force, we believe, 
greater than ourselves that works for 
righteousness and that shapes our human 
destiny, long though the task may be. 
Though there is much that is bad in us, 
the good shall somehow triumph. A 
remnant shall survive. The loyal 


Servant of Jehovah shall not labor and 
suffer in vain. Perhaps in the very 
struggle, born of the faith in the right, 
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establish the proper proportion of values. 

The instincts that grovel at the bottom 

of our nature are getting far more than 

their share of our interest. We are 

thinking far too much of our eating and 

drinking, of our sense gratifications. 

For these we are altogether too ready 

to barter away our spiritual heritage. 

We think far too little of our common 

good and too much of our individual 

comfort. 

The world is too much with us. 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers: 

Little we see in nature that is ours: 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are upgathered now like sleeping 
flowers: 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not—Great God! I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


It is the function of religion to teach 
us to set first things first. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” In order to correct 
our distorted perspective of values it 
may indeed be necessary to over- 
emphasize, to over-correct. Were there 
danger of overemphasizing the spiritual, 
we might have to exhort with Browning: 


Let us not always say, 
“Spite of this flesh today 
I strove, made head, gained ground 
upon the whole!” 


Late and 


As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, “All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh 
More now, than flesh helps soul!” 


Flesh does have its rightful claims. We 
cannot ignore the primitive instincts 
without committing suicide. But in 
most of us flesh is too strongly fortified 
to need further defense. We must 
ceaselessly batter down its self-contented 
immurement by preaching the kingdom 
not of this world, the kingdom of the 
good of the whole, of the future genera- 
tions as well as the present. We must 
relearn again and again the lesson of 
renunciation, “lest we forget, lest we 
forget.” Perhaps in this way the pendu- 
lum of life may swing nearer to the 
golden mean. We may be sure that, if 
we once learn to put first things first, 
other things will fall into their proper 
order. To build our civilization on 
material efficiency alone and neglect the 
poetry, the farther ideal reaches of life, 
is to brutalize man, is to lose the proper 
control of the primitive within us and 
to invite just such a catastrophe as 
that which is visiting Europe today, 
where material and spiritual values are 
alike buried in the general chaos. We 
must learn sanity of perspective. And 
that we can only do by seeing things, 
as Spinoza would say, sub specie aeter- 
nitatis, by learning to think in terms of 
the whole of life. Only the religious 
devotion to a common ideal can enforce 
this lesson upon a short-sighted, self- 
seeking race, be its blindness individual 
or national. Of the two, national 
selfishness has shown itself to be the 
more dangerous. 

It is true conventional religion has 
often joined in conspiracy with men’s 
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lies the victory. At least we are not 
utterly forsaken in our endeavors. 
Though the journey be hard, the goal 
is worth struggling for. 
I go to prove my soul! 
I see my way, as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit 
first, 
I ask not: but unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fire balls, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In His good 
time. 

In some vision of beauty the ugliness 
shall disappear. In some symphony of 
life the discord shall be unified. If we 
do not grow weary of well-doing the 
right shall finally triumph. Thus the 
soul builds out an ideal world of right 
and beauty to compensate for this 
marred and inharmonious world of ours. 

But what about the individual soul 
and its destiny? Is the promise only 
to the race in its endless striving, or 
perhaps to the endless aeons of the 
cosmic universe? Shall we fall by the 
way that others may rise on our dead 
selves to a nobler destiny? Is our little 
troubled consciousness to be extinguished 
like a candle in the night? How much 
there is within us which fails of expres- 
sion in this little life! How much that 
is suppressed or dormant because a 
disordered environment fails to call it 
forth from its living tomb! How many 
a life is blasted in the midst of its 
promise, “‘as oft a rough wind sheds the 
unripe promise of a field flower.” Is this 
life of ours, so pregnant with unfulfilled 
hopes and yearnings, to be utterly 
barren of fulfilment? Is love’s dream 
to prove a hollow mockery, all because 
of blind chance ? 


Again the human heart raises its 
protest: 


God! Thou art mind. Unto the master 
mind 


‘Mind should be precious. Spare my mind 


alone. 

Yet God is good. 

And though death seems to triumph and 
the dear lips are still and the hand is 
cold, though earth closes over the fair 
form and the green grass heals the scar 
of its resting-place, love will not have 
it that it is the end; but like a sweet 
angel proclaims over the grave: “He 
is not here, but is risen.” What 
moulders here “‘is but his shadow. His 
substance is not here.” The universe 
will not permit that which has signi- 
ficance and worth to perish. 

There is an instinct within us which 
insists that this life is but a moment, a 
fragment, of an unseen larger life in 
which it has its true setting. 

Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 


Much there is, no doubt, that is of earth, 
earthy in what this instinct craves, 
many vain hopes and desires which echo 
the carnal disappointments of this 
world. Our insight is frail at best, and 
our love does not always understand it- 
self. But the human mind insists that 
somehow the world of death shall be 
supplemented by a world of immortality, 
that what an eternal love finds unique and 
valuable shall not perish from the earth. 


Religion and the Proportion 
of Values 


Another function of religion is to 
give us the right perspective of life, to 
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crates our earthly bonds of friendship 
and calls us to friendship with God. 
It stays with us through the livelong 
day and widens our sympathies for a 
larger life with men. It blesses our 
gray hours and transforms the lines of 
age into the expressions of a benevolent 
soul. When the shadows lengthen and 
eventide comes it prepares us for the 
final mysteries and gives His beloved 
sleep and when life’s fitful fever is over it 
proclaims over our ashes the gospel of 
eternal hope. 

Religion thus makes sacramental and 
sacred our vital human bonds. Can 
human institutions stand without it? 
Without its halo of divinity will human 
obligations prove inviting and enduring ? 
Will the family and other institutions 
crumble under the weight of human 
selfishness? In the new stresses and 
strains of life we need more than ever 
the solemn consecration of the religious 
consciousness—its emphasis that true 
human obligations are also divine obli- 
gations; that initiation into human life 
at every step must also, in order to insure 
real success and happiness, be an initia- 
tion into the Kingdom of heaven; that 
God calls us to devotion to the great 
common tasks of life. 


Religion and the Conservation 
of Values 

Religion emphasizes loyalty to the 
spiritual heritage of the past. It is the 
great conservative agency, the balance- 
wheel of society. It insists upon the 
importance of holding fast to that which 
we have attained. Civilization is but 
of yesterday. There is the constant 
danger of sliding back to the level of the 


savage and the brute. Witness today » 


the spectacle of some of the most cul- 
tured nations disregarding the restraints 
of civilization and demolishing in the 
blindness of hate, not only all the 
material monuments of civilization, but 
all those human bonds which we have 
regarded as sacred. What shall it 
profit us that by means of science we 
have, as never before, become masters 
of nature’s forces on land, in the air, and 
under the sea, if we in our blindness use 
these forces to blow each other out of 
existence? Of what avail is it that we 
create beautiful cathedrals and master- 
ful art if in our animal fury we reduce 
the work of centuries to ashes? Why 
build institutions of learning and bring 
out splendid youth if we are going to use 
them as “cannon fodder”? Of what 
avail is our great industry, with its 
magnificent machinery, if we become 
slaves of our own tools and reduce 
human beings to a sordid and unhappy 
existence? Of what use are all our 
culture and wealth if we are going to be 
the prey of our primitive and selfish 
impulses? Of what use is thought itself, 
the noblest of human endowments, if 
it loses its fundamental motive for con- 
structiveness, turns upon itself, and eats 
out its own heart? Is this great civili- 
zation, which it has taken a million years 
to launch, to founder on the rocks of our 
selfish blindness? We need a whole- 
some reverence for what the race has 
established in the way of principles of 
right if civilization is not going to suffer 
shipwreck. Nothing but a profound 
religious sense of the sacredness of the 
obligations of man to man can hope to 
hold against the fierce instincts of envy 
and hate in our primitive nature. It 
still holds true as of old: “Except the 
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passions, reinforcing their blindness by 
somnolent acquiescence or misdirected 
devotion, following the flag of man’s 
selfish lust for power. But for true 
religion no ideal short of humanity can 
suffice. Its cause must be the common 
good of man. Its loyalty is limited by 
no national or race boundaries. For 
there can be no true loyalty to a nation 
which is not at the same time loyalty 
to humanity. We can worship no 
national god. Spiritually and materially 
our destiny is interlinked. And sec- 
tional hate and strife must prove suicidal 
to true human realization. We must 
learn to think in terms of the whole. 
Our rivalry must be to realize the best. 
Our conquest must be by superior and 
more beneficent ideals. There is beauty, 
it is true, in the devoted loyalty of the 
youth of many lands in this terrible 
tragedy. The pity is that “someone 
has blundered,” that the cause is not 
worthy of the sacrifice. And no cause 
can be worthy except the melioration 
of our human lot, the improvement and 
happiness of humanity. 

This loyalty to a human cause must 
mean devotion to the future race as well 
as to the present. What about man a 
million years from now? In looking 
backward we can see that the faltering 
steps and sacrifice of man’s upward 
march are more significant for us than 
they could have been for man then and 
there. It is by his struggles and failures 
that our achievements have been made 
possible. We are part of a great march 
of life. Our efforts, too, are steps in the 
upward climb of man. Shall we be 
unmindful of the promise of the race? 
Shall we by our selfishness cut short 
the journey to the higher goal? Shall 


humanity fail in its destiny because of 
our lack of faith? We must build, even 
as the bee builds, for generations which 
we cannot see, guided by an instinctive 
faith which, wiser than it knows, con- 
structs the destiny of a nobler future—a 
faith in the promise of a redeemed and 
happy humanity. Thus religion fur- 
nishes us a new center of insight and 
energy which gives us both a true per- 
spective of values and fresh inspiration 
for its realization. We shall hate, not 
each other, but whatever degrades and 
debases us. We shall love and cherish 
whatever is eternally human. 


Religion and the Initiation into 
Social Values 

Religion from time immemorial has 
had for its function to initiate the indi- 
vidual into the solemn obligations of our 
social life. It has made the vital bonds 
of our common life sacred and impres- 
sive, and by this primary impression, 
and the faith back of it, has tended to 
make them stable. It has made every 
important human bond a bond with the 
divine as well. It lies about us like 
heaven in our infancy, and by its con- 
structive faith makes us members of 
the spiritual community. With solemn 
vows it initiates us into the new con- 
sciousness of youth and idealizes its 
pressing instincts into activities for 
beauty, right, and truth. It hallows 
love’s dream and makes it a marriage 
of true souls. When we stumble and 
fall under the burden of the day it 
takes us by the hand and reinstates us 
again into the kingdom of usefulness and 
love. At the portal of every great 
opportunity it sanctifies the task and 
gives us renewed courage. It conse- 
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Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” Religion, with its 
consciousness of the guardianship of 
God over what the race has so dearly 
won, is the essential cement in holding 
our social structure together. 

Today more than ever we need re- 
straint and thoughtfulness in the com- 
plex social readjustments of which we 
areapart. New social forces have been 
liberated. New problems must be met. 
In the clashing of the interests of indi- 
viduals, classes, and nations how shall 
we maintain our poise until new solu- 
tions have been arrived at? In our 
restless desire for change we must not 
forget the lessons of human experience. 
Mere uncontrolled change is anarchy, a 
ship without ballast, an engine without 
brakes running down hill toward a 
bridgeless chasm. We cannot afford to 
throw away the controls of the past in 
steering toward the new dangers of the 
future. It is true that religion has too 
often been interpreted as the mainten- 
ance of vested privilege, as the bulwark 
of the inequalities of man, as the sanc- 
tion for things as they are as against the 
forward-looking instinct of justice. But 
true religious loyalty is not slavery to the 
past. It is the due regard for human 
claims. It is the maintenance of peace 
and order, of mutual regard and for- 
bearance, while our conflicting interests 
are being adjusted into a common life. 
Religion must be, above all, loyalty to an 
ideal social order. But this can only 
be realized as a fulfilment of the past, not 
in breaking away from the past. 

The meaning of the religious sanctions 
must indeed vary with man’s social 
development. Our old ideas of heaven 
and hell were taken over from a savage 


imagination and are no longer real to us. 
Our old idea of God was reminiscent 
of an antiquated social order. But 
some faith there must be in an inexorable 
justice working through the laws of the 
universe. “The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.” As of old, so always, God 
is the guardian of our common life. The 
bond that binds us together is not a 
mere concern of man, but a sacramental 
bond, a partnership with God. In the 
absence of such a supernatural sanction, 
bridling man’s individual and collective 
selfishness, it is hard to see how human 
institutions can hold together. Religion 
takes its stand for the momentous values 
of society. It restrains our impatience, 
our fickle, momentary impulses, in order 
that our common life may prosper. True, 
it has often been confused in its insight. 
It has sometimes emphasized form rather 
than substance, etiquette rather than 
morality. It has often in its institu- 
tional capacity been blind to new truth. 
It has crucified the prophets that were 
sent while building tombs to the prophets 
that had been. But its instinct of social 
preservation has ever been sound. It 
has not willingly let go the old values 
until the new have been tried out. It 
has held the line against the forces that 
would press us back to the chaos whence 
we came, while through its consecrated 
prophets it has furnished a workable 
plan for the future. 


Religion as Communion with God 


The final function of religion is com- 
munion with God. It converts what 
would otherwise be an abstract ideal into 
a consciousness of real Presence. It 
attunes our souls into living harmony 
with the divine. This presence takes 
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different forms in our life in accordance 
with our experience and temperament. 
It may be the stern call to duty, the 
sublimity of the moral law in our soul, 
more awesome than the starry heavens 
above. It may be the infinite friendli- 
ness of a life that envelops us even as 
the atmosphere. It may be a vision 
into the deeper meaning of life with its 
infinite reaches. But always it means the 
sense of companionship and co-operation 
with God. Always it pervades life like 
some sweet melody and melts its dis- 
cord into harmony. Like new blood, it 
flows into the veins of our life and gives 
us strength. Always it expands our 
better self and makes it dominate the 
conflicting impulses of life. Always it 
means charity, forgiveness, and help- 
fulness to all our human kind. Always 
it means friendship with God. It is a 
sixth sense of the soul, opening up to it 
the enveloping reality of the ideal beauty 
and goodness. 

Today more than ever, in the stress 
and strain of modern society, we need 
the transforming consciousness of that 
eternal Presence, working for redemption 
from our selfishness and isolation, for 
wholeness in our conception of life, for 
sacrificing love in the realization of the 
purpose of the race. This consciousness 
of the living presence of the spirit of God 
in humanity, reinforcing its ideals, lead- 
ing in its upward struggle, healing the 
wounds of fraternal strife, is the only 
force strong enough to keep humanity 
from disintegrating and sufficient to 
mold its divergent interests into loyalty 
to a comprehensive cause. In the sign 
of the cross alone, the symbol of devoted 
sacrifice for the whole, can we conquer. 
The Kingdom of God is the only salt of 


the earth which can keep life from losing 
its savor, the only light which can guide 
humanity to a common goal. 


Is this ideal world of our striving an 
illusory oasis in the desert? Is this 
creative building out of life but a tissue 
of fairy tales, woven by our will to 
believe? Is this sense of peace, in 
companionship with the divine, but a 
lullaby by which we wretched mortals 
soothe ourselves to sleep? Shall we 
waken with a shock to the naked reality 
of matter in motion, a world void of 
ideals and meaning? So materialism 
preaches with supreme confidence in 
many quarters and in many insidious 
forms. For it the satisfaction of our 
animal lusts is the final reality of life; 
the overweening instinct for power is 
the final arbiter of destiny. Of this 
philosophy of life we are now eating the 
bitter fruits. 

I prefer to believe with the noble 
idealists of all time that our ideal yearn- 
ings, crude though they are in content, 
are homing instincts, orienting us to 
our Father’s house; that in them some- 
how the universe which brought us 
forth gives us its intimations of our 
place and goal. With the great poet, 
I thank God, not so much for the 
“delight and liberty” attained, 

But for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts before which our mortal 


nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised, 


Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
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Are yet a master light of all our seeing: 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence. 


The world of sense, of solid mechan- 
ism, is but an island floating in the 
larger world of spiritual forces and deriv- 
ing its direction and significance from 
it. We are not duped when we believe 
that the dice of the universe are loaded 
for right and reason. It is only so that 
we can have sanity and understanding. 
Else the world were a mad dance of 


chance. Only so can the universe 
furnish us with a vocation suitable to 
the nature it has given us. Else life 
were a grim joke. Only so can we realize 
a happy humanity. 


Hence in a season of calm weather 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore 

And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more. 


THE CHURCH AND THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


S. M. DICK, PH.D. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The problem of education is being taken very seriously just now by our church 
workers. Particularly are our religious leaders coming to see the religious significance 
of state institutions and are organizing work to mect the new conditions there established. 
The BrsricaL Wortp has already published a number of very important papers in this 
field, but the present paper handles the matter from a little different point of view and with 
an equally keen sense of ihe importance of the great subject, especially as regards the 


practical working of the plan in local churches. 


Education in the ancient world car- 
ried with it the element of correction and 
reproof, as well as mental development 
and training. The Proverbialist says, 
“Take fast hold of instruction; keep 
her, for she is thy life.” And Paul says, 
“Every scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness: that the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely 


unto every good work.” When such 
words as teaching, reproof, correction, 
and instruction are applied to edu- 
cation and filled with a content equal 
to life, it means that a trained in- 
tellect, a cultivated brain, a developed 
character, and an unfolded spiritual 
power are crystallized into conviction 
on all great moral questions and 
expressed in action on all great social 
questions. 
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It is the function of the church and 
of great moral leaders to endeavor to 
adjust all educational systems of a 
people to meet, as nearly as possible, 
the loftiest ideals in a thoroughly edu- 
cated man. The question that con- 
fronts us is: Does the state university, 
separated from the church, as it neces- 
sarily is in our government, meet the 
full requirements of such an education ? 
There is but one answer to the question: 
It does not. Of necessity it cannot. 
This is no criticism of the state uni- 
versity. It is a condition. To meet 
the requirement of an ideal education 
requires both the church and the 
state, or at least requires the religious 
nature developed along with the 
mental faculties. How then shall 
the church be related to the state 
university ? 

So far as the student body along lines 
of higher education is concerned, the 
change from secular or church insti- 
tutions to non-secular or state insti- 
tutions in the last twenty-five years 
has been revolutionary. When great 
changes come in short periods we call 
them revolutionary. When the same 
changes come through longer periods 
of time we call them evolutionary. The 
changes in the educational world in 
twenty-five years have been both; we 
may call the movement, therefore, evo- 
revolutionary. It has come so gently 
in its movement that to the masses it 
has not been perceptible. But it has 
arrived and the church faces the giant 
problem wholly unprepared to meet it. 
The question is: Can the church adjust 
itself and take the problem in hand for 
solution before it gets beyond its control 
and influence ? 


What is the real problem the church 
is face to face with in relation to the state 
university? It is the problem of ade- 
quately caring for the church members in 
the student body enrolled in these uni- 
versities. Of the forty-eight states, 
thirty-eight have state universities. 
The United States Bureau of Education 
reported in 1913 that eighty-six colleges 
and universities were wholly or in part 
supported by the state. This was 
exclusive of state normal schools. The 
property valuation given to these insti- 
tutions amounts to $175,506,354 and 
the working income is quoted at $39,- 
077,264. At 5 per cent this would 
represent an endowment of $781,545,280. 
The endowment of all denominational 
colleges and universities in this country 
is less than one-half that amount. 
From the material side of education 
these figures should be enough to wake 
up the churches in this country and 
bring them to a consciousness of their 
real problem. From the student stand- 
point the facts are not less striking, In - 
1885 there were in the private and 
church academies of this country 97,000 
students and in all high schools of the 
United States only 35,000, or nearly two 
and eight-tenths as many students in 
the church schools as in the public high 
schools. Twenty years later, in 1905, 
the private and church schools had in- 
creased 4,600, or 4.8 per cent. In the 
meantime the public high schools had 
increased 687,000, or more than 1,960 
per cent. The increase in the public 
high schools in that period was more 
than four hundred times as fast as in the 
church schools. 

“In 1886-87 there were 1,476 high 
schools, public and private, in this 
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country with 184,616 pupils enrolled. 
In 1912-13 there were 13,445 such 
schools with an attendance of 1,283,009”’; 
an increase in twenty-six years of 1,098,- 
393 pupils. In the meantime the en- 
rolment of pupils in the secondary church 
schools had been but slightly increased. 

What effect has this high-school 
development on the state university? 
As the state university is a part of our 
great educational system we should 
naturally expect these high schools to be 
feeders of the state university, and 
therefore we should look for abnormal 
growth in the state universities. This 
is precisely what we find. In 1870 
there were enrolled in all state uni- 
versities combined 6,694 students. In 
1914 there were enrolled in the state 
universities 147,409, and this year will 
show a substantial increase. With the 
rapidly expanding facilities of the state 
university and the increasing number 
of courses offered, we may expect that 
in a very few years the enrolment will 
exceed the 200,000 mark. 

We must remember that the state 
university is not a school competing for 
place and recognition with the church 
school or private school. Dr. Robertson 
of Wesley College, North Dakota, has 
expressed this in admirable language. 
He says: ‘The state university is not an 
independent institution, competing for 
place and recognition. It is the com- 
prehensive social structure wrought out 
by all the people, and which is immensely 
potential in defining the future civil- 
ization of this commonwealth and all 
others so organized.” 

The enormous sum of $40,000,000 
annually paid for the support and work 
of the state universities is largely raised 


from taxation. It is cheerfully paid by 
the people. Every taxpayer feels an 
ownership in the university. These 
universities are the people’s institutions 
and draw from all classes alike. The 
moral atmosphere in most of state uni- 
versities is such that parents are not 
afraid to send their children into them 
for education. 

In the first annual report of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
in the United States of America appears 
this forceful statement: 


The state university contains on the 
whole about as much moral life as the 
average church college; and as regards 
church affiliations, we find the percentage 
higher in the state university than in 
society at large, 57 per cent of students 
being communicants of Christian churches. 
A few years ago the Committee of Six of 
the Religious Education Association found 
that 62 per cent at the University of Illinois 
were church members or adherents; 71 per 
cent at Kansas, 78 per cent at Missouri, 81 
per cent at Michigan, 98 per cent at Iowa. 


The men of this council were not 
directly connected with state univer- 
sities, so we may well regard this as a 
fairly impartial judgment. 

It is well, on the other hand, to remem- 
ber that where the people are gathered 
in large masses temptation is more viru- 
lent, the loss of moral tone easier, the 
maintenance of high religious standards 
more difficult, and the requirement of 
moral courage for the individual Chris- 
tian life much greater. This is just as 
true of aggregations in student bodies 
as in cities. Hence, the greater need 
of vigilance on the part of the church 
in the maintenance of moral and religious 
life in the state universities under the 
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conditions already existing and which 
will be intensified as the numbers 
increase. 

The item of interest in the relation of 
the church to the state university lies 
in the large number of Christian students 
attending the state universities. It 
may be said that the churches have their 
own colleges and therefore are not con- 
cerned. It is true the churches do have 
their own colleges, but they cannot be 
indifferent to the large numbers from the 
various denominations that go into the 
state universities. These young people, 
members of the church, educated in a 
state university, have just the same 
chance for leadership as if they were 
educated in a church college. Allow 
me to draw for illustration from the 
Methodist church, and what is true of 
that church is equally true of every 
other great denomination. In eight of 
our leading state universities, about 20 
per cent of the entire enrolment are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church or come from homes of Method- 
ist people and prefer the Methodist 
church. The actual numbers range 
from 500 to 1,700 in these state uni- 
versities. In many of the smaller state 
universities about one-third of the enrol- 
ment are Methodists. At the present 
time we have about 25,000 Methodist 
students enrolled in our state univer- 
sities. Every tendency is that the per- 
centage of denominational students 
enrolled in the state universities will 
increase rather than diminish, and we 
may expect that when the enrolment 


of the state universities reaches 200,000. 


we shall have 40,000 Methodist students 
in these institutions. In 1910 we had 
fifty-three colleges and universities 


owned and supported by the Methodist 
church, with an enrollment of 13,785 
students. We had invested in these 
colleges and universities, grounds and 
buildings, $20,221,195; equipment, 
$2,936,264; endowment, $19,017,245, 
making a total investment of $42,174,- 
704. At the same time there were 
enrolled in the state universities 101,285 
students, 20 per cent of whom were 
Methodists, making over 20,000 Method- 
ists in the state universities. These 
young people are just as valuable to 
Methodism as those enrolled in her own 
colleges. We spend millions annually 
on the students enrolled in our own 
colleges, but nothing on our own students 
enrolled in state universities. 

The leadership of the future must 
come from the colleges and universities. 
We get our ministers, missionaries, 
Christian teachers mostly from our 
denominational colleges, but it does not 
follow that the material for genuine 
leadership is betteramong the Methodists 
enrolled in denominational colleges than 
it is among Methodists enrolled in state 
universities. It is simply because the 
religious atmosphere is different. How- 
ever, it is reasonable to believe that the 
scope of leadership is broader in the 
state university than it is in the church 
college because of the large number of 
courses of study available, and because 
of the great number of departments 
created for technical training and study. 
If by any means we can create an at- 
mosphere in the state university equal in 
moral influence to that of the church 
college, there is no reason why we should 
not take the very best from the Method- 
ist students enrolled in the state uni- 
versities and make of them preachers, 
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missionaries, Christian teachers, and 
leaders of moral, political, and commer- 
cial reforms. For the creation of this 
atmosphere and the development of 
moral and Christian leaders the church 
has a right to expect from the state uni- 
versities a sympathetic co-operation. 
The members of the faculties of the state 
universities should be selected from men 
who wield a positive moral and religious 
influence on the student body, instead 
of a negative one or an anti-religious 
one. The best scholarship of the age 
is found among men who are positive 
in their religious character and convic- 
tions, and not among men who are semi- 
skeptic or materialists. 

The dependence of the state uni- 
versity upon the evangelical Christian 
church is much greater than is usually 
supposed. This readily appears when 
we compare the number of students 
furnished to higher education from the 
membership of evangelical churches 
with those furnished from that part of 
the population that are members of no 
church at all. We have selected Minne- 
sota from which to draw a concrete 
illustration of the dependence of the 
state university upon, or at least the 
indebtedness of the state university 
to, the evangelicalchurches. The figures 
herein used are exclusive of Catholics, 
either as to students or as to population. 
The figures being used for the present 
year and present enrolment of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are based on esti- 
mated population which is substantially 
correct. Population of Minnesota, 1915, 
estimated 2,200,000; this may be di- 
vided into three parts as follows: 
Catholics 427,627, Protestant commu- 
nicants 440,000; not members of any 


church or religious faith 1,332,373. 
Exclusive of Catholics there are enrolled 
in the university in the Twin Cities, not 
including branches throughout the state, 
3,417 students. Of these 3,417 students 
2,687 come from the homes of the 
440,000 communicants and 735 from the 
homes of the 1,332,273 non-communi- 
cants. Or eleven times as many stu- 
dents come from the Christian homes of 
the state as from the non-Christian 
homes. If these students from Chris- 
tian homes should go to the denomina- 
tional schools instead of to the state 
university, as they would be justified 
in doing, the state university would soon 
cease to exist, or at least fail to wield an 
appreciable influence in the state. If 
the 2,682 students from Christian homes 
should leave the state university, the 
remaining 735 would feel so sickly over 
conditions that most of them would not 
return for a second semester. If the 
regents and faculties of our great state 
universities could see and realize this 
very significant fact, there would cer- 
tainly be a general warming up in sym- 
pathy toward the evangelical churches. 

There is still another phase of this 
question of special interest to the church 
when we consider the whole number of 
students furnished to higher education 
from Christian homes and non-Christian 
homes. Narrowing the illustration to 
the Methodist church in Minnesota, 
because we have the data at hand, and 
assuming that other denominations com- 
pare favorably, we find that in Minne- 
sota there are in round numbers 50,000 


Methodist communicants. Including 
the Methodist students enrolled in the 
state university and those enrolled in 


denominational schools, the Methodists 
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of Minnesota are furnishing to higher 
education one student for every 54 
communicants, while that part of the 
population which are members of no 
church is furnishing one student to every 
1,812 of their number; thus Methodism 
is furnishing thirty-three times as many 
students, in proportion to her numbers, 
as that part of the population that has 
no religious affiliations. If the whole 
population, including Catholics, were 
considered, the proportion would be about 
twenty-three to one. 

The significance of these figures can 
scarcely be overestimated in the edu- 
cational world. Especially must the 
church recognize the problem and pre- 
pare to meet it. 

In a survey of the relation of the 
church to the state university, published 
in the Biblical World, June, 1914, Dr. 
Hughes says: “The problem will not be 
solved until the local churches are 
developed as effective agencies for reli- 
gious education and the students brought 
into the churches. This is a large task, 
larger than any church can accomplish 
without help, but with help it can be 
done.” There is a growing conscious- 
ness among religious educators that the 
university church as such will not solve 
the problem, but that it must be solved 
by the development of the local churches 
in the community where the state uni- 
versity is located. This lays an abnor- 
mal burden upon the local church which 
makes it imperative that it should not 
be too much localized, but that it should 
be of a wider character and receive its 


help from all over the state or be pro- 

vided with endowment resources. 
Another item of interest to the de- 

nominations 


in connection with the 


state university is the world-wide char- 
acter of the student bodies. There are 
hundreds of students from the ends of 
the earth enrolled in our state universi- 
ties. The University of Minnesota at 
the present time has students enrolled 
from Austria, Scotland, Spain, Peru, 
Finland, Greece, Cuba, Buenos Aires, 
Germany, Japan, South Africa, India, 
Denmark, Russia, Norway, Canada, and 
China, in addition to those from America. 
If the churches are indifferent to these 
students because they are in state uni- 
versities we can scarcely hope for them 
to return to their own countries Chris- 
tian. They are more likely to return 
materialists, agnostics, or even avowed 
skeptics. It does not require much 
statesmanship to see the difficulty in the 
way of missionary work and progress 
in a foreign country where a missionary 
must work side by side with an American 
educated native skeptic. Many of these 
foreigners educated in our state uni- 
versities return to their own countries 
and hold places of prominence and great 
influence in the government or in the 
great commercial centers, and if they 
antagonize the missionary work or 
throw their influence against the Chris- 
tian religion it makes progress in that 
field very difficult, if not impossible. 
Space will not permit me to carry 
into this abstract a detailed analysis of 
the religious attitude and influence of 
faculties in some of our great state 
universities, but it is greatly to be 
desired that the church appreciate the 
value of moral and religious training of 
its student body in these universities 
and that it will use every possible means 
to impress upon those in authority that 
care in the selection of members of 
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been preserved by the J, E, and P docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch belong some- 
where in the Egyptian period—where 
precisely, it must be the object of the 
present investigation to determine. 


B. History of the Egyptian Period 


About 1760 B.c. the Kashshu or Kas- 
sites appeared in Babylonia. They 
came apparently from the steppes of 

Central Asia, and were akin to the Turks 

and the Tartars of a later period. Gan- 
dash, their leader, became the founder of 
the Third, or Kassite Dynasty, which 
from 1760 to 1183 B.c. maintained itself 
upon the throne of Babylon. Babylon 
sank to the position of a second-class 
power. Syria, Palestine, and Meso- 
potamia, which she had dominated for 
two thousand years, passed out of her 
grasp, never to return again, except for 
a brief period a thousand years later 
under the rule of Nebuchadrezzar II. 
From this time onward for five hundred 
years there was strife between Assyria 
and Babylon, ending at last in the 
victory of Assyria. 

Contemporaneous with these great 
political changes in Asia was the rule of 
the Hyksos or “Shepherd Kings” in 
Egypt. The weight of evidence is in 
favor of their having been a wave of 
Semitic migration similar to those whose 
invasions of Western Asia and of Egypt 
we have already studied. For this mi- 
gration the most appropriate name is 
Canaanite. 

After a rule of a hundred years the 
power of the Hyksos began to decline. 
The princes of Thebes regained strength 
and slowly pushed their conquests north- 
ward. Under Ahmose (1580 B.c.), the 
founder of the famous Eighteenth Dy- 


nasty, the expulsion of the Hyksos took 
place, and Egypt began a career of con- 
quest in Palestine and Syria which 
lasted for over three centuries. Under 
Thutmose III (1501-1447 B.c.) Egypt 
reached the acme of her power; her 
territory extended from Ethiopia to 
Asia Minor, and from Phoenicia to the 
Euphrates. Amenhotep II, the son of 
Thutmose III (1448-1420 B.c.), main- 
tained his father’s rule in Palestine. 
His son, Thutmose IV, had only a short 
reign (1420-1411 B.C.), and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Amenhotep III. He 
was heir to a mighty empire, thoroughly 
consolidated by his forefathers, and 
accustomed to the Egyptian yoke. No 
war is recorded during his thirty years’ 
reign. 

With the death of Amenhotep III 
(1375 B.C.) the decline of Egyptian rule 
in Syria and Palestine began. One of 
its main causes was the discord that 
prevailed in Egypt in consequence of the 
religious innovations attempted by 
Amenhotep IV. A second cause was 
the invasion of Syria and Palestine by 
new tribes from the North and from the 
East. Early in the reign of Amenhotep 
IV the migration of the Hittites began. 
Pouring through the passes of the 
Taurus, they seized one after another 
the wealthy cities of Syria, and began 
that career of conquest which made 
them in the next generation the chief 
military power of Western Asia. Con- 
temporaneous with the Hittite advance 
into Syria another migration occurred 
that was no less disastrous for the Egypt- 
ian supremacy. The Amarna letters 
written to Amenhotep IV are full of 
appeals for help against the advancing 
Aramean migration in its three main 
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faculties is of supreme importance. It 
is equally important that means be 
taken to impress upon the members of 
faculties the dependence of the uni- 
versity on the evangelical church, that 
there may be that co-operation between 


the faculty and local church which will 
make possible such religious training and 
spiritual education of the student that 
when he has completed his education 
in the university he may go to his field 
of labor equipped for every good work. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


XI The Egyptian Period (1580-1187 B.C.) 


A. The Sources for this Period 

1. Egyptian inscriptions ——The chief 
sources for this period are the inscrip- 
tions of the Egyptian kings of the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
dynasties, which they have carved on 
the walls of their temples. They are 
published in accurate English transla- 
tion in Vols. II-IV in Breasted’s Ancient 
Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906. 

2. The Tell el-Amarna letters.—In the 
year 1888 there were discovered at 
Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt about 350 in- 
scribed clay tablets. These proved to 
be chiefly letters from Syrian and 
Palestinian “kings” to the Egyptian 
monarchs Amenhotep III and Amen- 
hotep IV (ca. 1400 B.c.). If these letters 
had been written in Egyptian, it would 
not have been remarkable, since Syria 
and Palestine stood at this time under 
the rule of the Pharaohs; instead of this, 
however, they were written in Baby- 
lonian. The use of Babylonian in these 


letters is explicable only as a survival of 
an earlier state of affairs, when Egyptian 
influence in Palestine counted for 
nothing, and when Babylonian influence 
was supreme. 

3. The Babylonian and Assyrian 
records.—These are scanty during this 
period in comparison with the previous 
period, still they yield some information 
in regard to the conditions in Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia. They are 
published in German translation in 
Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
Vols. I and III. 

4. The Hittite inscriptions —The ma- 
jority of these are written in a character 
that has not yet been deciphered, but in 
the archives at Boghazkidi, the Hittite 
capital in Asia Minor, numerous records 
in Babylonian cuneiform that can be 
read were discovered by Winckler. 

5. The Old Testament.—The tradi- 
tions of the sojourn in Egypt, the exodus, 
and the conquest of Canaan that have 
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stubborn, but the Sea-peoples were at 
last forced to give way before the superior 
discipline of the Egyptian mercenaries. 

This is the last recorded campaign of 
an Egyptian king in Palestine until the 
time of Shishak, the contemporary of 
Rehoboam (931 B.c.). Except for an- 
other war with the Libyans, Ramses 
spent the rest of his life in inglorious 
peace, and Egyptian prestige declined as 
rapidly as in the days of Amenhotep IV. 
The remaining kings of the dynasty, 
who all bore the name of Ramses, were 
little more than puppets in the hands of 
the priests of Amen at Thebes, and 
under Ramses XII Hrihor, the high 
priest, seized the throne. With Ramses 
III the history of Egyptian rule in Asia 
is at an end. 


GCG. The Sojourn in Egypt and the 
Exodus 


Having sketched the history of Egypt 
according to the monuments during the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
dynasties, we must now attempt the 
difficult problem of correlating the 
beginnings of the national life of Israel 
with this period of Egyptian history. 
In discussing this problem we must first 
gather all the facts that are available, 
and then attempt to formulate a theory 
that will explain them. In gathering 
the facts we should begin with the state- 
ments of the monuments, since these are 
contemporary evidence; then take up 
the earlier Hebrew traditions in the 
Judean and the Ephraimite documents 
of the Hexateuch; and finally consider 
the later Jewish traditions in Deuter- 
onomy and the Priestly Code. 


1 Mitteilungen der deutschen Orientgesellschaft. 


I. The Evidence of Archaeology 
The discoveries of archaeology that 


bear on the question of the date of the ° 


exodus point in two directions. One 
set of facts shows that the Hebrews were 
settled in Canaan as early as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, while another set 
of facts shows that they did not leave 
Egypt before the Nineteenth or the 
Twentieth Dynasty. This conflict is 
one of the main problems of early He- 
brew history. 

1. Facts that show that the Hebrews 
were settled in Canaan as early as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty—The Amarna let- 
ters show that about 1400, during the 
reign of the Pharaohs Amenhotep III 
and Amenhotep IV, Canaan was invaded 
by a people called the Habiru. Pho- 
netically Habiru equals ‘Eber, ‘Ibri, 
“Hebrew.” So long as the Habiru were 
named only in the letters from Jerusalem 
it was doubtful whether they were to be 
identified with the people mentioned in 
the other letters under the ideographic 
designation SA. GAZ. Now, however, 


Winckler has shown’ that in the recently | 


discovered tablets of Boghazkidi the 
terms “gods of the Habiru” and “gods 
of the SA.GAZ” alternate. This identi- 
fication shows that in the case of the 
Habiru we are dealing with a great 
racial migration. The Habiru, there- 
fore, can only be Hebrews. 

Hebrews in Canaan are most likely 
Israelites, for we know no other Hebrews 
there; and this conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that two centuries later 
Merneptah mentions Israel in the same 
region where in the Amarna letters we 
find the Habiru. It is a striking fact 
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divisions, the Ahlamu, the Sutu and the 
Habiru. 

Through the invasion of Syria and 
Palestine by the Hittites and by the 
Habiru a state of indescribable con- 
fusion was produced. The native 
princes were at a loss whether to remain 
faithful to Egypt, to side with the in- 
vaders, or to oppose both. Some de- 
cided one way, others another, and soon 
the land was filled with hostile factions. 
Commerce was interrupted, and mes- 
sengers could no longer pass in safety 
between the courts of Egypt and those 
of Mitanni, Assyria, and Babylon. 
The Egyptian officials, realizing that 
revolution was impending at home, and 
that the provinces would soon be lost, 
made the best of their position to plunder 
the natives and to misrepresent at court 
everyone who would not win their favor 
through bribes. The situation was 
hopeless. Under existing conditions it 
was impossible for Egypt to retain her 
supremacy. Syria soon fell completely 
into the hands of the Hittites, who were 
now united in a confederation under the 
leadership of a king called Subbiluliuma. 
West of the Jordan certain tribes of the 
Habiru obtained a foothold, but the 
fortresses of Canaan were so strong that 
they could not effect a complete con- 
quest. 

Ramses I, the founder of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty (1315 B.c.), reigned too 
short a time to effect a change in the 
political situation; but his son and suc- 
cessor, Seti I, undertook the task of 
restoring the empire of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Falling suddenly upon 
Southern Palestine, he defeated the 
Bedawin and captured their strong- 
holds. Egyptian rule was re-established 


as under the kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and tribute once more began 
to flow into the Egyptian coffers. 
Ramses II, the son and successor of 
Seti I (1292 B.c.), as a result of twenty 
years of fighting gained at the most only 
a small strip of territory in Galilee and 
the promise of the Hittites not to invade 
Palestine. In exchange for this he was 
compelled henceforth to renounce his 
claim upon Syria. Ramses was suc- 
ceeded by his son Merneptah (1225 B.c.), 
who continued the policy of friendship 
with the Hittites inaugurated by his 
father. In the fifth year of his reign 
the Libyans of the North African coast 
and ‘“‘the peoples of the coasts of the 
sea” combined to invade Egypt. The 
death of Merneptah was followed by a . 
period of anarchy. 

Setnakht, the founder of the Twenti- 
eth Dynasty, slew the rebels in the Delta, 
reduced the princes of the nomes to sub- 
mission, re-established the endowments 
of the temples, and put Egypt once more 
in a place of influence among the nations. 
After a brief reign he was succeeded by 
his son Ramses III (1198 B.c.), whose 
one ambition was to rival the glory of 
his great namesake Ramses II. In the 
fifth year of his reign the Libyans again — 
made an incursion, similar to the one 
that they had made in the time of 
Merneptah; but Ramses defeated them 
with a slaughter of over 10,000 men. 
In the eighth year of his reign the Sea- 
peoples, who also had menaced Egypt 
in the reign of Merneptah, renewed their 
attack. Ramses III gathered all the 
forces that he could muster by land and 
by sea and went to meet them. Some- 
where on the Phoenician coast a decisive 
engagement wasfought. The battle was 
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that no letters come from cities that 
according to the older sources of Joshua 
and Judges were captured by Israel, 
e.g., Jericho, Bethel, Gibeon, Shiloh, 
and Hebron, but all come from the cities 
that are expressly said not to have been 
captured. It is possible, therefore, that 
the Amarna letters contain the Canaanite 
version of Israel’s conquest. 

As a result of the Habiru invasion 
and internal disorders in Egypt, Canaan 
threw off Egyptian rule during the period 
from the death of Amenhotep IV (1358 
B.C.) to the accession of Seti I of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty (1313 B.c.). The 
condition of Canaan at the beginning of 
Seti’s reign is thus described in one of 
his inscriptions: “The vanquished 
Shasu (S’-sw), they plan rebellion. 
Their tribal chiefs are gathered together, 
rising against the Asiatics of Kharu 
(H’-rw). They have taken to quarrel- 
ing and cursing, each of them slaying 
his neighbor, and they disregard the 
laws of the palace.”* In this description 
it is impossible not to recognize the same 


state of affairs that is depicted in the 


Amarna letters. Shasu means Beda- 
win, and the ideogram SA. GAZ that 
is applied to the Habiru is given in the 
syllabaries as denoting fabatum, “rob- 
ber.” If the Habiru are Hebrews, the 
Shasu of Seti I must be Hebrews also. 
In the inscriptions of Seti I and 
Ramses II a land ‘Jsr is mentioned, 
which Miiller, Kittel, Prasek, Miketta 
and Meyer identify with Asher. In the 
famous stele of Merneptah (1225-1215 
B.C.), discovered by Petrie at Thebes in 
1896, occurs the first and only mention 
of Israel found as yet in the Egyptian 
records. The closing lines of the in- 


t Breasted, Ancient Records, III, 52. 


scriptionare thus translated by Breasted :? 
“Wasted is Tehenu (Libya), Kheta (the 
Hittites) are pacified, plundered is Pe- 
kanan (Canaan) with every evil, carried 
off is Askalon, seized upon is Gezer, 
Yenoam is made as a thing not existing, 
Israel is desolated, his seed is not; 
Palestine has become a widow for 
Egypt.” The connection of Israel with 
Gezer, Yenoam, and Palestine shows 
that it was already settled in Canaan. 

2. Facts that show that the Hebrews 
remained in Egypt as late as the Nine- 
teenth or Twentieth Dynasty—In Exod. 
1:11 (J) we read that the Hebrews built 
for the Pharaoh the store-cities of Pithom 
and Raamses. In 1883 in excavating the 
mound of Tell el-Maskhuta Naville 
found the name of the place Pi-Tum and 
the cartouche of Ramses II. This 
together with Raamses, the name of the 
other store-city built by the Hebrews, 
seems to indicate that Ramses II (1292- 
1225 B.C.) was the Pharaoh of the op- 
pression. The identification of this 
Pharaoh with Ramses II fits well with 
Egyptian history. Exod. 2:23 says 
that the Pharaoh of the oppression lived 
long. Ramses II reigned 67 years. 
Throughout the Eighteenth Dynasty 
there was no fear of Semites in Egypt, 
for Canaan stood under Egyptian rule. 
Under the Nineteenth Dynasty, how- 
ever, the Egyptian power in Palestine 
began to break up. Ramses II was 
glad to conclude a treaty of peace with 
the king of the Hittites for mutual de- 
fense. At this time, when Egypt’s 
foreign possessions were menaced by 
other Semites, the presence of the He- 
brews in Egypt might be felt to be 
dangerous, and repressive measures 
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might be adopted. Ramses II is known 
also to have been a great builder, and 
multitudes of Semitic slaves were em- 
ployed in his works. The Pharaoh of 
the exodus was then one of Ramses’ suc- 
cessors, either his son Merneptah (1225- 
1215 B.C.), or a still later monarch. The 
Hebrews then did not leave Egypt until 
the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty. 

In a number of Egyptian texts a peo- 
ple called ‘-pw-r’ are mentioned, some- 
times with the determinative of the 
Egyptian verb ‘pr, “work,” sometimes 
with the determinative for “foreign 
people.” Chabas first suggested that 
this was the phonetic equivalent of 
‘Tbri, Hebrew. There has been a tend- 
ency of late to return to the view that 
the ‘-pw-r’ with foreign determinative 
are Hebrews. These people are men- 
tioned under Ramses II, of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, and Ramses III and 
Ramses IV, of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
as a foreign population that executed 
forced labor for the Pharaohs on their 
public works.’ If the identification 
with the Hebrews be correct, we have 
Hebrews in Egypt as late as the Twen- 
tieth Dynasty. 

Since it is impossible to hold that all 
Israel entered Canaan under the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, or all Israel under the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, it seems necessary 
to think that part of the tribes effected 
a settlement under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and part later, under the 
Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty. 

II. The Old Testament Evidence as to the 
Stay in Egypt 

The biblical chronological data, like 
the archaeological, point in two direc- 
tions. Part of them place the exodus 

* See Eerdmans, A. T. Studien, II, 52 ff. 


in the Eighteenth Dynasty, and part in 
the Nineteenth. I Kings 6:1 states 
that the building of the Temple was 
begun in the fourth year of Solomon, 480 
years after the going out from Egypt. 
Following the figures given for the kings 
of Judah, we reach 1016 B.c. as the date 
of the building of the Temple, and adding 
480, we reach 1496 B.c. as the date of 
the exodus. This would be in the reign 
of Thutmose III of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. On the other hand, the state- 
ment that the Hebrews built the store- 
cities of Pithom and Raamses (Exod. 
1:11) indicates that they were still in 
Egypt as late as the reign of Ramses II 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty (1292-1225 
B.c.). With this agrees the tradition 
that there were twelve generations from 
the exodus to Solomon. I Chron. 6:4-9 
gives twelve high priests from Aaron to 
Zadok, the contemporary of Solomon 
(I Kings 4:4), and Gen. 36:31—39 gives 
eight kings of Edom from Moses to Saul. 
Adding the four kings of Israel, Saul, 
Ishbaal, David, and Solomon, we have 
twelve generations of kings from the 
exodus to Solomon. The average length 
of a generation of the kings of Judah 
was 21 years and of the kings of Babylon 
during a period of 2,000 years was 20 
years. Assuming 20 years as the length 
of a generation, we should get 240 years 
from the exodus to Solomon, which 
would make the exodus occur about 
1200 B.C., that is, after the reign of 
Ramses II of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

There are a number of indications in 
the Pentateuchal narratives that only 
part of the Hebrew tribes were in Egypt 
at the time of the exodus under Moses. 
According to J, the Hebrews formed a 
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small community in the district of 
Goshen, that could easily be gathered 
by Moses to receive a message. They 
built the two granaries of Pithom and 
Raamses, which suggests that there 
were not more than twoclans. In Exod. 
1:10 the Pharaoh says, “Come let us 
deal wisely with them lest they multi- 
ply.” According to E, the Hebrews 
were so few that two midwives sufficed 
for their needs (Exod. 1:15). This also 
suggests that there were not more than 
two clans. Even P holds that only 
seventy persons went down to Egypt, 
although he sets the number that went 
out at 600,000. Goshen had but little 
room and could sustain only a small 
population. 


Ill. The Narratives of the Wandering 
in the Desert 

One of the the most remarkable feat- 
ures of the story of the wanderings is the 
inability of the documents to combine 
the stay at Kadesh with the stay at 
Sinai. In Exod. 15:255 (E), immedi- 
ately after the crossing of the Red Sea, 
there is a fragment that explains the 
origin of the name Massah. Massah, 
“testing,” is the same as Meribah, 
“trying” (Deut. 33:8; Exod. 17:7); 
and Meribah is identical with Kadesh 
(Num. 27:14; Deut. 33:2, read “and 
he came unto Meribath-Kadesh”). 
Aiter this isolated mention of Kadesh 
the march to Sinai is resumed, but in 
Exod. 17:4-6 (E) Moses strikes water 
from the rock, and in vs. 7 the spring is 
called Massah and Meribah. Here we 
are back at Kadesh again, and the inci- 
dent is repeated in Num. 20:1-13 (JP). 
In Exod. 17:8—16 (E) Israel fights with 
Amalek, but Amalek is the foe encount- 


ered at Kadesh, (Num. 14:45). In 
Exod., chap. 18 (mainly E), Moses 
appoints judges, but this happened at 
Kadesh according to Num. 11:16f. (E). 
In Num. 10:33; 11:35; 12:16 J repre- 
sents the Israelites as journeying directly 
from Sinai to Kadesh. Deut. 1:19, 
which depends on J, makes Kadesh 
follow Sinai (cf. 33:8), and Deuteronomy 
knows no earlier visit to Kadesh. E, 
on the other hand, seems to have placed 
Kadesh immediately after the crossing 
of the Red Sea. E and D make the 
forty years’ wandering follow Kadesh 
(Num. 14:25 [E]; Deut. 1:46—2:1), but 
P omits Kadesh after Hazeroth in the 
list of stations (Num. 33:17; cf. Num. 
12:16 [J]; Deut. 33:2), and does not 
insert Kadesh until the end of the forty 
years’ wandering (Num. 33:36, 373; 
cf. vs. 39). J mentions no wandering 
in the desert, but makes the tribes stay 
at Kadesh until the generation that came 
out of Egypt had perished (Num. 14:31). 

The most natural hypothesis seems 
to be that the documents of the Penta- 
teuch cannot combine Kadesh and Sinai 
successfully because these centers be- 
longed originally to different groups of 
tribes that were independent of one 
another until after the conquest. That 
is, the tribes that entered Canaan from 
Kadesh may have come at a different 
time from those that entered from Sinai. 

Kadesh is certainly connected witlf 
the Leah tribes, since, according to 
Num. 21:1-3; Judg. 1:17, and the 
genealogies of Chronicles, these tribes 
invaded Canaan from the south. Sinai, 
on the contrary, belongs to the Rachel 
tribes that conquered their possessions 
from the east. In the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5:3-5), which belongs to the 
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Rachel tribes, Yahweh comes from Sinai 
to help his people. Elijah also, the 
prophet of the Northern Kingdom, seeks 
Yahweh at Horeb (=Sinai) (I Kings 
19:8). In the traditions of the stay at 
Kadesh we find the Leah tribes specially 
mentioned, e.g., Reuben and Levi (Num. 
16:1; Deut. 33:8), but never Joseph. 
Joshua, the leader of Ephraim, although 
inserted by P, is conspicuous by his 
absence from the story of the sending 
of the spies from Kadesh in J, E, and D. 

We conclude, accordingly, that the 
archaeological evidence in Egypt and 
the Hebrew traditions of the sojourn in 


Egypt and the exodus favor the view 
that part of the tribes of Israel settled 
in Canaan as early as the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and that these tribes did not 
go down to Egypt. Other tribes that 
did not enter Canaan with the first 
mirgation went down to Egypt, were en- 
slaved there by Ramses II of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, and did not escape and 
enter Canaan until the latter part of the 
Nineteenth or the Twentieth Dynasty. 
In the next article it will be shown that 
this conclusion is supported by the Old 
Testament narratives of the conquest 
of Canaan. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW DENOMINA- 
TIONALISM 


JOHN EDWARDS LE BOSQUET 
Boulder, Colorado 


The churches of the United States 
have been praised and blamed by turns. 
They have been defended and attacked. 
The very existence of their Christianity 
has been denied? on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, and worst of all, they 
have been calmly ignored by millions 
year after year. They have never, 
however, been carefully and coolly 
studied for what they really are—with 
especial regard, as should always be the 
case with a contemporary phenomenon, 
to deeper-lying and as yet unnoted facts 
and forces. A sociology of the present- 
day church has yet to be written, pro- 
foundly though it is needed. Such a 


tIn George K. Turner’s The Last Christian. 


book—or series of books, as it would 
turn out to be, no doubt—would stop 
in an instant many, if not most, of 
the sweeping swashbuckling generalities 
which are now to be heard both pro and 
con; still better, it would be likely to 
suggest several practical objectives as 
yet unthought of, and to promote greater 
efficiency in moving toward them. 
While we are waiting for such a pains- 
taking scientific survey—which is likely 
to linger long in the present preoccupa- 
tion of sociologists with historical 
studies—it can do no harm to have a 
few impressions recorded, in a scientific, 
sociological interest, even if not based 
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upon statistics or questionnaires, but 
only upon personal experience. These 
can be the more valuable, because the 
adoption of points of view is one of the 
most difficult preliminaries to a study of 
contemporary life. The fact is that 
that which is living and more or less 
effective close by us is most exceedingly 
difficult to have even an opinion about— 
an opinion, that is, which is an insight 
and not a prejudice. Everybody has seen 
and smiled at the statuette of a stout 
gentleman whistling furiously at his 
little dog and wondering irritatedly 
where on earth he is, while all the time 
that same dog is sitting up eagerly and 
patiently at his master’s feet, concealed 
from him by his—the master’s—Falstaf- 
fian proportions. It is not that per- 
plexed dog only, but many far more 
important realities which are near by 
and yet unseen: unseen because near by! 
The true inwardness of facts and institu- 
tions in which we are now living will be 
far easier to perceive after twenty years, 
say, than today. The sociologist takes 
the simpler task in choosing the far- 
away rather than the near-at-hand for 
investigation. It was not strange, but 
quite what one might expect, that a 
former Tammany mayor should spe- 
cialize—upon twentieth-century New 
York? No, not at all; but upon 
mediaeval Venice! 

It is to one aspect of church life at 
present, its denominationalism, that 
this article wishes to confine itself, ask- 
ing, not what is wrong or right, but what 
are the facts, the real underlying facts. 

The ordinary reaction of the average 
person upon the subject is that denomi- 
nations are wasteful and unnecessary 
and reprehensible. We are going to out- 


grow them some day. Utopia is being 
worked toward in the various church- 
unity projects, but all that is far off in 
the hazy future; meanwhile the divi- 
sions of the church constitute the very 
best of excuses for having nothing to do 
with any church of any denomination. 
As a matter of fact, however, nothing is 
more certain, if one will deeply ponder 
the situation, than this, that the old 
denominations not only ought to dis- 
appear and some time will be done away 
with, but that they are disappearing 
already; in many ways one can and even 
must speak of a decay of denominational- 
ism, so far as the older connotation of 
denominationalism goes. There still 
exist the Baptists and Methodists and 
the Presbyterians and all the other array, 
but to the sociological eye they are 
survivals, galvanically stimulated to a 
semblance of life now and then but not 
self-moving and alive. Seldom will the 
church be found where a glowing in- 
sistent denominational feeling demands 
its expression in machinery and drives 
that machinery. In so far as denomina- 
tionalism exists at all, it is worked for 
by imposing machinery—surely a con- 
spicuous putting of the cart before the 
horse. What is this but to say that the 
present-day denominations as denomina- 
tions are superficial externalisms, not 
deep-rooted, vital affairs? As external- 
isms they are labored upon with the 
same zeal with which legalists and 
formalists, from the “false prophets” 
of Jeremiah’s time and the Pharisees of 
Jesus’ day to the scholastics of the 
Middle Age, have toiled and sweated to 
preserve the status quo. There are some, 
for example, of the “men at head- 
quarters”—the secretaries, the bishops, 
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the superintendents—whose horizons are 
absolutely shut in by the bounds of their 
particular sect, who are committed heart 
and soul to denominationalism, and who 
work with an enthusiasm worthy of a 
better cause, striving strenuously, if 
diplomatically and irenically, to keep 
the denominational ship afloat and as 
near as possible to the head of the line. 
It is not to be denied, either, that there 
are in every local church a few like- 
minded laymen who shout and, what is 
more to the purpose, work with a will 
for their particular brand of “ism,” 
eagerly competing against other local 
churches without, and sedulously cul- 
tivating what they call “the denomina- 
tional consciousness” within. These, 
led and stiffened ordinarily by their 
pastor—who is ex officio a denomina- 
tionalist or supposed to be—and en- 
couraged by frequent visits from one 
or another of the dignitaries aforesaid, 
labor in every possible way for the de- 
nomination “iiber alles, iiber alles auf 
der Welt.” But the existence of such 
sincere and very effective denomina- 
tionalists does not therefore mean that 
the denominations are not decaying. 
Quite the contrary, the frantic efforts of 
these and their shrill appeals are rather 
evidence that they are conscious, or more 
accurately, subconscious, that their de- 
nomination is slipping away. 

The chief reason for asserting the 
decay of the old denominationalism is 
the surprising lack of difference between 
the different churches. Church govern- 
ment is most obviously various, yet the 
denominations have made great strides 
in the way of changes and always— 
excepting the Roman Catholics—in the 
direction of greater similarity to one 


another. The churches governed chiefly 
from above, as the Methodists and Pres- 
byterians and Episcopalians, have be- 
come far more democratic, or at least far 
more compliant with popular desires, 
than they ever used to be, while the 
churches making much of local inde- 
pendence have been of late adding a 
surprising amount of oversight from 
above “in the interests of efficiency” 
through the setting up of secretaries, 
state (largely) and national—“ dehorned 
bishops,” as they are jestingly and 
not entirely inaccurately entitled. So 
liturgically, Episcopalians are to be 
heard—outside their church edifices at 
least—extemporizing prayers, while the 
dissenting churches are using written 
prayers now and then in their opening 
service, and one denomination at least— 
the Presbyterian—has its Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The celebration of holy 
days is coming back. Lenten talks and 
services are not limited to Episcopal 
churches. In general there is a richer 
liturgical service in those very sects 
which used to abhor such ornamenta- 
tions as all but diabolic. Doctrinally 
there is the most uniformity of all. The 
foundation stone of denominations ear- 
lier was the theology of each. Wesleyan 
Arminianism and Presbyterian Calvin- 
ism and Episcopal Sacramentarianism 
and Baptist Immersionism—these were 
articles of faith which were not only 
essential but were always in evidence. 
Today, however, though these are as- 
sented to, it is with but slight interest; 
and so far as the preaching of them is 
concerned, it is, in the more influential 
churches, very nearly non-existent. If 
one well versed in theological subleties 
were set down, eyes shut, in the average 
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Protestant dissenting church of a Sun- 
day morning, it would be, I venture to 
say, practieally impossible, save in the 
rarest cases, for the auditor to distin- 
guish from the service and the doctrines 
of the sermon with what denomination 
he was that morning worshiping. Par- 
ticular preachers differ widely from one 
another, and the services and sermons 
of churches do decidedly diverge accord- 
ing to these differences between their 
pastors, but such variations are personal 
and not at all denominational. That 
this is true is indicated in the well- 
known fact that ministers are being 
called almost every week from the pulpit 
of one denomination to the pulpit of 
another, and begin at once, ordinarily 
with no period of novitiate, to preach 
in the new denomination as acceptably 
as they ever did in the earlier one. 
But the similarity of denominations 
is more than an academic thesis. It 
is a pragmatic truth. That is to say, 
for the average man’s actual behavior, 
denominational names are distinctions 
without the least difference. In earlier 
times a Methodist could never be 
content in a Presbyterian congregation 
nor a Presbyterian in a Methodist one, 
but nowadays a Methodist from Ne- 
braska is in Colorado frequently found 
to have put his letter in with the Pres- 
byterians or even the Congregationalists, 
and vice versa. More significant is the 
fact that a considerable number of 
people—add them all together—will 
worship for a longer or shorter time, now 
with one local church, now with another. 
One meets—in the West at least—with 
the curious phenomenon of a family 
whose children will go to the Methodist 
Sunday school, say, and to the Presby- 


terian young people’s society. There 
are women who go to one church’s 
woman’s society and to another church’s 
preaching services. The cases are not 
few of members of the same family 
divided between two or three churches. 
Migration from denomination to denomi- 
nation is not lessening but rather becom- 
ing more and more a fact to be practically 
reckoned with by the individual 
churches, and it signifies that even 
though denominations should not be 
decaying, denominational fences cer- 
tainly are, which amounts to the same 
thing. 

One who feels—as the writer does— 
that denominationalism of the old type 
had better go than stay can scarcely 
regret phenomena of the sort just men- 


tioned. They are an indication of 
church unity which is encouraging 
indeed, being not at all the “church 
unity”? which is usually meant by the 
phrase—an affair of Hague conferences, 
so to speak, of the higher diplomatic 


representatives of the various denomina- 
tions—but a unity of spirit, an unofficial, 
widespread, democratic failure to react 
to shibboleths of separation. It is not, 
to be sure, unity itself, but rather a 
negative preliminary to it, yet to per- 
ceive but the first steps to unity is 
encouraging, when these give promise 
of being irresistible. The very perva- 
siveness of the bromide that “one church 
is as good as another” indicates much 
to the thoughtful observer as to the 
decay of denominationalism. 

It should be mentioned, however, in 
passing that, paradoxically enough, the 
first effect of this popular indifference to 
denominations is decidedly to increase 
and even embitter denominational 
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rivalry. The very fact that average 


persons in any particular community 
will go to any church heightens the 
earnestness of the small coterie in each 
church of the denominationally minded 
to draw this public into their denomina- 
tion as against any and every other. 
And if the great mass of possible church 
attendants are unaffected by appeals 
to denominationalism, then what is left 
for the denominationalists but to play up 
as strongly as may be every other 
possible drawing feature: as many and 
interesting organizations as possible, 
teas and even dinners for newcomers, 
contests between “‘reds”’ and “blues” — 
to determine which can secure the most 
additions to this or that society or 
church service—open forums, stereop- 
ticon lectures, lurid sermon topics, a 
high-priced choir or a rousing chorus or 
an orchestra, and so on, to provide 
entertainment, culminating in mov- 
ing pictures or the so-called Sunday 
evening “Sacred Concert” sans sermon, 
sometimes sans prayer, sans Scripture, 
sans everything but pure competition! 
Thus rabid denominationalism among a 
* few pace-setters, in the present state 
of denominational laxity, delivers the 
churches or some of them over to what 
is on the one hand preoccupation with 
non-religious matters, and on the other 
hand to some one of the many forms of 
sensationalism and “holy vaudeville.” 
I am far from saying that all these 
methods are improper; some of them 
are useful in opening ways of approach 
to the unchurched. But to use them 
only as “attractions” by which one 
church may outvie the rest, and draw 
away from them people who would go 
to some church anyhow; and even often 


to use these extraneous endeavors to 
reach in and “proselyte” those already 


attending and members of another _ 


denominational organization—all this 
is, to say nothing else, wasteful in the 
extreme; and prostitutes religion to 
denominationalism in its meanest and 
most anti-religious form. 

But whatever be one’s personal atti- 
tude toward such denominational activ- 
ities, they do certainly go to show that 
denominationalism as such is what the 
politicians would call “a dead issue,” 
so far as the public without, and even 
largely within, the churches is concerned. 
Because people will go, other things 
being equal, to one church as readily 
as to another, because denominational 


emphases find deaf ears, therefore this 


frantic eagerness in some quarters to 
work through those “other things” and 
see to it that they are not “equal” but 
unequal in favor of our particular sect. 

All this is not to say that a decade 
hence, or possibly in a half-century even, 
there will be no Baptists or Unitarians 
or what not. The present denomina- 
tional bodies are strongly manned and 
resolutely toiled for; their machinery 
is efficient and new methods are used 
with a skill which would elicit the ad- 
miration of social experts if they paid 
any attention to the church of the pres- 
ent. Existing denominations have an 
excellent outlook for remaining for 
centuries and even—if the Roman 
Catholic survival has anything to sug- 
gest, as I think it has—for millenniums 
to come. The thing which is here is, it 
should be noted, not the decay of the 
old denominations, but the decay of the 
old denominationalism, and it is precisely 
the latter and not the former which is 
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significant. It takes a vital and a 
widely present consciousness of church 
differences to keep denominationalism a 
real social force; but there are many 
other facts and inertias which must be 
taken into account in considering the 
prospect for existence of a “going con- 
cern,” such as—with some exceptions— 
every present denomination indubita- 
bly is. 

To be accurate, it should be added 
that what has been asserted with regard 
to denominational indifference within 
the churches cannot be said to hold true 
of a few sects, usually small and little 
influential, nationally speaking, as the 
Adventists and the “Seventh-Day” 
bodies and the Mormons, and notably 
that far from obscure folk, the Christian 
Scientists. That these are clearly ex- 
ceptions is to be grasped in the fact that 
their propaganda seldom uses extrane- 
ous inducements and is wholly, even 
finely, denominational in the true sense 
of the word. 

We are now ready, having heard 
so much of the decay of denominational- 
ism, to modulate from that minor into a 
major key. It is high time, that is, to 
pause upon a few suggestions as to 
another and more really existent de- 
nominationalism which is just coming 
into being. Surely if a Gibbon could in 
a treatise upon The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire discuss, as he 
chiefly does, the rise of the Middle 
Age politics and civilization, then one 


might appropriately join to the con- 
sideration of the decay of the old de- 
nominationalism—an essential but as 
yet hidden decay—some remarks at 
least upon a new denominational align- 
ment, also essential and hidden, as 
being a motive-power of action but with 
no social-organic expression and scarcely 
even a name. 

Hoping that the reader’s curiosity 
is awakened, I hasten to add that this 
new denominational cleavage lies in the 
distinction between conservative and 
liberal, a distinction which is in many 
respects a fundamental human one, and 
is just at present cropping out in fact 
if not in externals in many present-day 
churches. It is not necessary, even were 
there space here, to define these two with 
any care. Suffice it to say that the 
conservative in religious matters, like 
the stand-patter in general, has his eyes 
somewhat more turned to the past than 
to the present; he believes in authority, 
which means in his mouth the authority 
of the traditional phrases, the traditional 
ideas, and the scholarship in general of 
the past. The liberal, on the contrary, 
feels profoundly the importance of the 
present, which means confidence in per- 
sonal insights and the necessity of growth 
—including change where necessary— 
and the validity of contemporary scholar- 
ship. This classification of the religious 
traverses the other and current classifi- 
cation which is stratified in the existing 
denominations. Every sect or very 


t It is the less necessary to go into details, because what these differences are is being very much 
pondered nowadays. For example, it is the discussion of this very point which occupies the follow- 
ing which occur to me wholly at random: A. Sabatier, Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit (trans. 1904); G. B. Smith, Social Idealism and the Changing Theology (1914); W. A. Brown, 
“The Old Theology and the New,” Harvard Theological Review, January, 1911; H. A. Youtz, The 


Enlarging Conception of God (1914). 
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nearly every one has its liberals and its 
conservatives. Majorities vary, to be 
sure. The Presbyterian conservatives 
appear to be in command of the situation 
in their group—nationally regarded, at 
all events. The Methodists are more or 
less fighting the thing out. The Episco- 
palians have, it would seem, a conserva- 
tive upper house and a liberal lower 
house. Among the Congregationalists 
the liberals are by far the more numerous 
and influential; and the same is coming 
true of the Baptists, excepting in the tinier 
communities. Even among the Roman 
Catholics there are not only the old 
school, to which the late Pope Pius IX 
belonged and which he was determined 
should be the only party in the church, 
but there were and, despite the fact 
that they are silenced, there are the 
modernists, who are sure that they are 
as good Catholics as any of the so- 
called orthodox.' And not only numeri- 
cal distribution varies, but conservatism 
and liberalism are somewhat different 
in their content, according to the de- 
nomination which is their habitat. The 
Unitarian conservative—an Andrew P. 
Peabody, for example—is not in the 
least the impossible person which the 
“blue Presbyterian” or the “hard- 
shell Baptist” for most of us is. The 
Episcopal liberal roars as gently as a 
sucking dove as compared with certain 
Congregational fire-eaters. Yet despite 
all variations the liberals are as a whole 
like-minded, as also no less are the con- 
servatives. The difference between a 
conservative Methodist, say, and a liberal 
Methodist is much greater than that 
obtaining between a Methodist liberal 
and a Presbyterian liberal. There is 


in this conservative-liberal classification 
a vital and significant “denominational- 
ism” such as none of the so-called de- 
nominations—save in the exceptions 
noted—come anywhere near even ap- 
proaching. Here isa sect-forming motif 
and spirit, but as yet with no outward 
expression in any well-defined generally 
realized social organism—the exact an- 
tithesis, be it noted, to the older de- 
nominationalism which has the social 
organisms and popular recognition but 
is decaying and all but dead in energetic 
denominational feeling. Yet there are 
certain crystallizings into social institu- 
tions of the newer “denominational” 
consciousness, tentative and unregarded 
though they are. The annual gathering 
of revivalists amounts to a social expres- 
sion of the conservative religious atti- 
tude; and the same might be said of. 
that society which has been launched 
within the past decade for the purpose 
of coming to the “defense” of the “old 
Bible” against the attacks and innuen- 
does of those villains, the higher critics. 
There are weeklies and reviews too; and 
there are “sound” theological seminaries 
which draw beyond the bounds of their 
own sect. For the liberals there is no 
organization probably, but practically 
every college and university in the 
country is of this religious party; and 
there are reviews which give self- 
consciousness to liberal ideas; among 
these there should especially be com- 
mended the frank and clear attempt to 
educate the laity of ‘the awakening 
church” which the Biblical World is 
making. 

So far as the church, in its existing 
denominations, is concerned, it must be 


t Cf. G. Tyrrell, ‘‘Mediaevalism and Modernism,” Harvard Theological Review, July, 1908. 
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admitted that the conservatives do on 
the whole preponderatingly hold the 
field. The average church one enters 
is far more likely to be conservative than 
liberal, and this is overwhelmingly borne 
in upon one, if one knows well the many 
communities of 10,000 and under. The 
city is more favorable to liberalism, but 
the balance remains the same even there. 
Parts of the country differ; speaking 
generally, the farther east the more 
liberal, the farther west and south the 
more conservative. The church at large, 
as church, is conservative. The liberals 
are there but are outnumbered and over- 
awed to a large and deplorable extent. 
When one looks outside the church the 
color of things is entirely different. 
There are conservatives there—one 
stumbles upon them sometimes, men 
and women who never have had any- 
thing to do with any church, whose 
religious ideas are cast entirely, for all 
that, in the phrases they used to hear 
as boys and girls. But the great mass 
of non-churchgoers is liberal. The 
liberal within the church is often re- 
proached for this fact indeed, for what 
reason it would be hard to say, for on the 
one hand churchgoing is not, after all, 
the greatest of the virtues, and on the 
other hand much of the religious life 
outside the church is deep and hearty 
and valuable, though vague and fre- 
quently lacking in insight.t It would 
seem that the chief reason why liberal- 
thinking religious men and women stay 
outside the church is that they are 
repelled by the predominance of the 
conservative in the church. They get 
the impression, which is all the more 


firm because they probably never 
stop to think of it at all, that con- 
servative ideas upon religious matters 
and membership in the church are 
simply synonymous. They do not 
realize, what we liberals in the church do, 
that there is a fighting chance for liberal 
ideas; nay, that the church is yearly 
growing and developing strength by its 
increasing sense of the value of scholar- 
ship, and by its application to every 
part of the religious life and thought 
of those well-recognized maxims and 
conceptions which the scientific world re- 
gards as matter of course. The churches, 
especially the liberals among them, need 
to make connection with and be rein- 
forced by the earnest religion which is in 
the world—especially in the thinking 
world—and speaks very nearly (not 
quite, but nearly) the same language, and 
in any case holds precisely the same ideas 
on religious matters, as the devout 
Christian who is of the liberal wing. 
Just what should be done is hard to say. 
The Unitarians have tried sometimes 
to capitalize liberal religious-mindedness 
to their own denominational advantage, 
claiming explicitly, or more often im- 
plicitly, that their sect and theirs only 
was really liberal! But it cannot be said 
that they have had much success in this 
procedure when they have employed it. 
They have had even less success in 
pompous invitations to “the oppressed”’ 
among the Baptists, Presbyterians, etc., 
to come to them and be at liberty. The 
Unitarians as a social organism seem to 
have been not very attractive to the 
liberals elsewhere. Why is it? Is it 
due to a Unitarian lack of sympathy 


tSee the author’s article on “The Modern Man’s Religion,” Harvard Theological Review, 


January, 1914. 
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with the great common people, or is it 
because Unitarians are too negatively 
oriented, saying far more what they 
do not believe than proclaiming warmly 
what they do believe ?* Who can say? 
At all events the liberal movement, this 
half of the “new denominationalism” 
as it must from a sociological standpoint 
be termed, is larger than any one de- 
nomination—in the older meaning of 
the word. It is larger even than the 
church itself. May the liberals within 
all the churches be able sooner or later 
to accomplish what the Unitarians—for 
whatever reason—were not equal to! 
May they make plain to those outside, 
who agree with them though they (the 
outsiders) do not yet know it, the vital 
truth that religion must be socialized 
and that the church is the place where 
such a socializing can best be brought 
to pass. Religion, let them declare as 
plainly as they can, is but a pale 
sentimentality in the person who is 
religious, if he does not feel and worship 
shoulder to shoulder with his neighbors 
in the brotherhood of man; and religion, 
let them insist even more strenuously, 
effects nothing mighty and lasting in 
society unless it comes into and upon 


society as the bulky immensity and the 
hoarse unmistakable shout of a multi- 
tude of individuals become an irresistible 
social organism striding on conquering 
and to conquer for God and men’s 
right! 

It is a twin “denominationalism” then 
which is alone existent and insistent in 
the religious life of our age. The con- 
servative and the liberal are neither of 
them the whole story; very likely indeed 
neither could long persist wholly apart 
from the other’s criticism and uncon- 
sciously given and received spiritual life; 
for as it has been with the Roman Catho- 
lic and the Protestant—enemies, yet 


each perhaps the most beneficial factor 


of the other’s life—so perhaps in a larger 
and more lasting fashion there may be an 
eternal mutual influence going on here 
so that this twin denominationalism is 
at bottom, not a duality, but a unity— 
real church unity at last in sight. There 
is some meaning and even a thrilling 
social hopefulness, in the widely current 
rejection of denominationalism; only 
let none be negative only. ‘ Denomina- 
tionalism, the old denominationalism, 
is dead! Long live the new denomina- 
tionalism!” 


tFor a fuller discussion of this point, see E. S. Ames, The Divinity of Christ, 1911, nie iii, 


(“Why I Am not a Unitarian’). 
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THE ABUSE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


C. H. RICHARDSON, PH.D. 
Milaca, Minnesota 


The accompanying article is likely to cause some dissent on the part of some of our 
readers. None the less, we advise that it be read carefully. There is no doubt that 
good men are nowadays—and doubtless with good motives—misreporting facts of various 
sciences in the interests of some theological propaganda. It is useless to argue with a 
man obsessed with any peculiar doctrine, but there are plenty of fair-minded men who 
really want to get at the facts rather than corroborations of their own opinions. To these 
men we particularly recommend Dr. RICHARDSON’S article. It will at least show them 


that caution is necessary in handling any scientific statement. 


Perhaps next to the study of the 
Bible itself in the original languages 
there is no more important study for the 
earnest student than that of biblical 
archaeology. A dead world with its 
life and literature and religion has been 
raised to life during the past hundred 
years, and we can see, as never before, 
the world in which Israel lived and 
which helped to mold her life and 
thought. 

From mounds and graves innumer- 
able objects have been recovered and 
stored in the museums of the world, and 
we are now able to see the whole of that 
ancient world almost as well as the men 
of that old world saw it. In fact, we 
can see what they could not see. We 
can see the history behind them and can 
trace out the influences which played 
such a great part in their life. Little 
did men dream what was to be given to 
this world when Claudius James Rich, 
in 1811, found the inscribed bricks on 


the site of the ancient Babylon, Into 
the story of the excavations I cannot 
go at this time and must refer the reader 
to the published accounts where he can 
follow the story in all its details." 

My purpose at this time is to exam- 
ine the use made of these remarkable 
finds by certain scholars in the interests 
of a belated theory of the Scriptures. 
So much has been given to the world 
that it is to be regretted that scholars 
will bring into contempt a noble science 
through timidity and excessive con- 
servatism. But this is being done 
almost weekly. 

It seems impossible, or well-nigh 
impossible, for certain modern men, as 
it was for those “of old time,” to see 
the value of the other man’s standpoint. 
Centuries ago Naaman asked the ques- 
tion: “Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
the rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel?” It was natural 
to ask this. Why should any Israelite 


tIn Roger’s History of Babylonia and Assyria is to be found a detailed account of both the 


recovery and the decipherment of the Assyrian monuments. See also Explorations in Bible Lands 
during the roth Century, edited by Hilprecht. The student will also read the works issued by the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
to mention only a few. 
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presume to say that his river was the best 
river in the world? Was not the prophet 
carried away with his patriotism? A 
man’s river is, of necessity, the best 
in the world to himself, at least he often 
thinks so. And so only too often a man 
gets the idea that his opinion, like his 
river, is the best in the world. How 
easy to believe that the theory of the 
other man is wrong and baseless! How 
difficult to examine it fairly, especially 
if we are opposed to it! Yet if we can- 
not examine it fairly we ought not to 
take up the pen. 

And yet such seems to be the attitude 
of a number of writers whose standpoint 
is that. of the over-conservative in 
matters of biblical criticism. No doubt 
they are absolutely honest according to 
their light. We admire their efforts in 
defense of traditionalism as we find it 
still current in many quarters. But 
have they availed themselves of all 
possible light? Are they not too fearful 
for the ark of God? Have they care- 
fully studied the works they set them- 
selves to criticize, or are they content to 
accept the reviews of some prejudiced 
reviewers? ‘That this latter is the case 
we know only too well in many instances. 
That they have not accepted all possible 
light is evident, and at times they ad- 
mit that they have been unduly carried 
away. That they do not know at first 
hand the works they criticize is incon- 
ceivable when one thinks of the position 
they occupy. Only one alternative is 
left: a false patriotism for the realms of 
traditionalism has so dominated them 


that they cannot see the value of the 
river of the other man. 

After reading over a number of 
articles and books of a biblical and 
archaeological nature of late, particu- 
larly two well-known religious maga- 
zines, I have been amazed to find a 
method of argument used against higher 
criticism in which archaeology has been 
made to witness against those things 
which it does not oppose when looked 
to for a plain unbiased history. Archae- 
ology is not the perjurer. It is because 
of this garbling that I have been led to 
write the present article in the interests 
of honesty in dealing with archaeological 
facts. 

The main thesis is summed up in the 
words of the principal exponent of the 
writings I have mentioned:? “And what 
is more striking than anything else is 
that during all the sixty years of archae- 
ological research not a single discovery 
has been made which goes to support 
the fundamental principles and positions 
of the higher criticism, while discovery 
after discovery has been made to prove 
the truth of the traditional view of the 
Bible.” Yet another writer who at 
present has the popular ear writes: 
“When we come to look more closely 
at the details of archaeological testi- 
mony the historical setting thus afforded 
for the events of the Bible narrative is 
seen to be exactly in harmony with the 
narrative.” “The recent testimony of 
archaeology to the Scriptures, like all 
such testimony that has gone before, is 
definitely and uniformly favorable to the 


t For many reasons I think it better not to name either writer or journal or book. Such cita- 
tion has a tendency to make the article too personal. It is a condition against which I raise an 
objection, and because of the condition I will omit names of those I criticize. Perhaps some will 
criticize me for this, but I am certain that the majority of readers will understand my purpose. 
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Scriptures at their face value, and not 
the Scriptures as reconstructed by 
criticism.” 

It is only fair to both these writers 
to say that they direct all their criticisms 
against a theory, or theories, which the 
vast majority of critics worthy the name 
have long since left behind. Letting 
this pass, however, I do not quite under- 
stand what the first writer means when 
he tells us that “discovery after dis- 
covery has been made to prove the 
traditional view of the Bible.” I do, 
however, understand that more than 
once, as I hope to show, the archaeologi- 
cal facts have been so garbled that they 
have been “made to prove” what they 
strongly contradicted when left to tell 
their own story. By this I mean that 
these writers, in spite of their theme, 
have been led to misstate facts in the 
interests of a theory. 

Let us examine a few details that 
have appeared in certain religious week- 
lies during the last few months. Here 
is an article entitled “Making Israel’s 
Sacred Tent.” A foreword informs us 
that “the bold claim of the destructive 
critics of the Bible is that no such 
tabernacle as Exodus records was erected 
in the wilderness, since the Jews could 
not have secured the materials for its 
building. How such a claim stands the 
test of the present fact is clearly shown” 
by the writer, the article being a reprint 
from a volume from his pen. 

We do not ask who the destructive 
critics are. We will not ask the serious 
student to read the account of the 
tabernacle in Exod., chaps. 25-30, or 
Num., chap. 7, in the light of what he 
knows of the geography of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula (where, according to all these 


writers the exodus took place), or even 
in the light of Num. 3:6 f.; 7:8, for such 
a study will perhaps lead to troublesome 
questions for the conservative position 
defended by these writers. I ask that 
he pay attention to the “present facts” 
brought against the “destructive critics’”’ 
to prove the truthfulness of ancient 
story. What are these present facts? 
We are told that there may have been 
such a tent, for “Egyptians have in all 
ages been famous tent-makers.” The 
connection between Egyptian tent- 
makers and an Israelitish tabernacle is 
not very plain to us, but this is the first 
part of the evidence. Then the events 
regarding the tabernacle must have 
taken place because “‘the shittim wood, 
out of which the boards, tables, etc., 
were formed, is the only wood suitable 
for such purposes to be found in Sinai.” 
No difficulty was experienced in the pro- 
curing of copper, for “copper was being 
mined by the Egyptians at Wady Nasb 
above the Wady Baba before and after 
the exodus.” But where is the con- 
nection? we ask. Did the Egyptians 
allow these escaped slaves to take all 
the copper they needed from the mines, 
while they themselves worked for it? 
Is it at all likely that the Egyptians 
would mine it for them? Did the 
Israelites work their own mines in the very 
face of the Egyptian government? If 
not, where did they get it, and how? 
Were they even near the copper mines ? 
In spite of the many arguments brought 
forward for the journey down to Jebel | 
Musa, we cannot yet accept the evidence. 

No difficulty would be experienced 
in the procuring of “badger skins” 
(A.V.), “seal skins” (R.V.), translated 
“porpoise skins” by our writer, for 
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“the porpoise is found in great numbers 
up and down the Gulf of Akabah.” 
“There would not have been the slightest 
difficulty in procuring enough of these 
dolphin skins to make such a covering 
as was required for the tabernacle.” 
But did the Israelites have such a love 
for the water at any time that they 
would go dolphin-hunting? If not, 
how did they get the skins? Can we 
assume an arrangement with the Egypt- 
ian government ? 

Still further, the question is asked: 
“Why may not Bezaleel have been one 
of the school-trained artists who were 
employed and encouraged by Queen 
Hatshepsut?” I would answer: Be- 
cause he was too young by a few gener- 
ations at least to have been alive and 
encouraged by a queen who was dead 
long before Bezaleel was born, if we can 
accept the chronology practically proved 
for the date of the exodus. According 
to the vast majority of scholars it took 
place under Merenptah ca. 1215 B.C., 
while Queen Hatshepsut lived ca. 1550 
B.C. 

But apart from this, have we any 
warrant for reading present-day expe- 
riences of travelers back into the exodus 
story, no matter how useful such expe- 
riences may be for the purpose of 
illustration? This is where so many 
writers fail, in that they do not distin- 
guish between “illustration” and “con- 
firmation,” two vastly different matters. 
Would it not be well to prove first of all, 
if that is possible, that the events re- 
corded in the exodus story actually took 
place in the Sinaitic Peninsula and 
before the traditional Sinai? To argue 
that leather must have been common in 
the exodus because we see it today made 
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up into sandals for the camel-drivers in 
the Peninsula does not prove anything 
for the story, in spite of the argument 
put forth. 

What critics maintain is, not that a 
tent, or tabernacle, was impossible at 
that time, but that such a tent as is 
described in the exodus story is impossi- 
ble when we take into account the geo- 
graphical and other conditions of the 
Peninsula as it then was and is now. 
Space again forbids discussion, but if 
the reader will read carefully the volume 
Exodus, by Dr. Driver in the ‘‘Cam- 
bridge Bible Series,” he will see what 
can be said upon this matter by a leading 
biblical scholar who is at the same time 
a keen archaeologist. After this notice, 
and after the matter given by Driver, 
I feel that the first writer has simply 
misstated the case when he says that 
“discovery after discovery has been 
made to prove the truth of the tradi- 
tional view of the Bible.” The fact is, 
that in this case, at least, archaeology 
has wonderfully vindicated the con- 
clusions of higher criticism as those 
conclusions are given today. 

Yet another writer gives us an article 
entitled “Testing Old Testament Criti- 
cism for Ourselves.” In the early part 
of the article some admirable things are 
said for which we thank the writer. In 
the latter part of the article the writer 
discusses the critical views regarding 
the Book of Deuteronomy. The whole 
argument against the critical view of 
II Kings, chap. 22, is the fact that 
Dr. Naville “has called attention to the 
fact that law-books were deposited in 
the temples at their erection, and often 
found when the buildings were repaired.” 
We admire Naville for the splendid 
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work he has done, and we can take this 
opportunity of saying how much we 
owe to his kindness. We recognize in 
him one of the leaders of Egyptological 
science, and we also recognize the neces- 
sity of listening carefully to all he has 
to say on archaeological matters. But 
“The Discovery of the Law-Book under 
King Josiah” has dealt with only a few 
of the problems in connection with 
Deuteronomy. There is a great differ- 
ence between the stability of lapis 
lazuli, the material on which the law- 
book of Khnum was written, and the 
parchment of the Book of the Law found 
by Hilkiah. Neither will the soil of 
Palestine preserve parchment as will the 
dry sands of Egypt. It is not a question 
of custom in Egypt or Palestine in this 
case. What does Deuteronomy say of 
its origin, and what water-marks can 
be seen in the document when held to the 
light? The law-book of Khnum is an 
illustration, not a confirmation. Egypt 
is not Palestine, neither was Solomon an 
Egyptian king. 

To appeal “to what the Jews have 
always believed”’ regarding the Canon 
and its religious history is to appeal to 
a peculiar witness. What have they 
always believed regarding either? If 
they believe at the present time (and 
few educated rabbis do) that Moses 
wrote all the Pentateuch, and David 
wrote all the Psalms, and Solomon 
all the Proverbs and the Song and 
Ecclesiastes, does that settle the 


question of authorship? Would any 
such modern opinion be accepted for 
any other ancient writings? Why 
should a theory be right when held 
by Jews and wrong when held by 
Gentiles ? 


Even if psalms were written during 
the days of David, it would not prove 
that David wrote any, and particularly 
the five books of the Psalms of our 
Bible. If it could be proved that all the 
nations around Israel had codes of laws 
as elaborate as the Code of Hammurabi, 
that would not prove that Moses wrote 
the laws traditionally ascribed to him, 
let alone the whole Pentateuch. 

So far we have not seen any evidence 
for the sweeping statement that “dis- 
covery after discovery has been made 
to prove the traditional view of the 
Bible.” One writer in this particular 
number tremblingly admits that at times 
archaeology proves the correctness of 
the critical conclusion. There are times 
when archaeology, like Balaam, blesses 
what we would have it curse. 

To come to another number we find 
an article entitled “Why Archaeologists 
Distrust the Higher Criticism.” . 

An objection can be legitimately 
raised against the title of this article, 
for there are some of the world’s greatest 
archaeologists who are, at the same time, 
leading critics. Such a title is likely 
to mislead the average reader in that 
he goes away with the idea that the 
archaeologists and the critics are sworn 
enemies. The critics dealt with in this 
article are not the leaders in criticism. 
This, however, we will overlook in spite 
of its unfairness. Let us examine the 
article. 

The double narrative of the Flood- 
story is denied because “the Babylonian 
account gives long portions of a story 
of the Flood in which the peculiar char- 
acteristics of both of the supposed 
authors are found ages before the earliest, 
B.C. 850.” This is almost like another 
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appeal to Balaam. I wish that the 
writer had had space for the Genesis 
story side by side with the Chaldean, 
and that the Genesis chapter had been 
thoroughly examined in detail. If the 
reader will read the authority appealed 
to* for the article, he may be led to a 
different conclusion from that of the 
writer. Does either of these scholars 
wish us to believe that the Genesis story 
is simply the Babylonian story dressed 
up in a Hebrew garb? In such a case, 
this would support the critical con- 
clusion, for Sayce tells us that “in its 
present form it [the Babylonian account] 
gives evidence of being a combination of 
at least two earlier poems on the sub- 
ject.”?, If they do not wish us so to 
believe, what bearing has the Baby- 
lonian story upon the arguments of the 
critics ? 

Let us examine the archaeological 
evidence against the critical views of 
Gen., chap. 14.3 

We are informed that the “Chedor- 
laomer tablets have been found, and now 
it is recognized on every hand that the 
kings mentioned in this chapter are 
historical, and that the story is true to 
life.” 

Before dealing with this article it 
will be well to notice other articles bear- 
ing on the same chapter. In an article 
entitled “Archaeology and the Bible” 
we read this: “Critics of the advanced 
school have maintained that one result 
of modern scholarship is the determi- 
nation that the patriarchs are not his- 
torical. . . . . Archaeology, however, 
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has come to the rescue, and has upset the 
theorists. The spade of the excavator 
and skill of the decipherer have brought 
so much light to bear upon the subject 
that these critics have been compelled 
frequently to modify or change their 
position.” The only conclusion we can 
reach after this opening statement is that 
evidence of the patriarchs has actually 
been discovered. Let us dogmatically 
state that no such evidence has yet been 
discovered. This we see when we read 
through this article, for all the evidence 
that this writer gives to prove that the 
patriarchs existed is that an inscription 
by Arioch has been discovered. After 
this we read: “Suffice it to say .... 
that every atom of archaeological evi- 
dence that can be brought to bear upon 
the subject [the historicity of the pa- 
triarchs] corroborates the view that the 
patriarchs are historical.”” I venture to 
say that a statement wider of the mark 
has not been made for a long time in the 
literature of archaeology. Dr. Driver 
states the whole truth when he says: 
Formerly the world in which the 
patriarchs moved seemed to be almost 
empty; now we see it filled with em- 
bassies, armies, busy cities, and long lines 
of traders passing to and fro between one 
centre of civilization and another; but 
amid all that crowded life we peer in 
vain for any trace of the fathers of the 
Hebrews; we listen in vain for any 
mention of their names; this is the 
whole change archaeology has wrought: 
it has given us a background and an 
atmosphere for the stories in Genesis; 


* Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 


2 Tbid., p. 113. 


31 have dealt with this chapter in another connection. See “A Plea for Unprejudiced His- 
torical Biblical Study,” Biblical World, March, 1915. 
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it is unable to recall or certify their 
heroes.” 

What if the names of Chedorlaomer 
and Arioch have been discovered (and 
the question is still worth asking: Have 
they been discovered ?), does that prove 
that the story in Gen., chap. 14, is cor- 
rect? Granting that Chedorlaomer was 
an Elamite king, does that prove that 
he made an expedition into the south of 
Canaan and captured Lot? The tablets 
are an illustration, not a confirmation. 
A writer in the Open Court' is not so 
dogmatic as the last writer. He tells 
us that the Arioch who wrote the in- 
scription dealt with in his article “was 
probably the Arioch of the story of the 
Bible,” though we gather that he accepts 
the historicity of the story of Gen., chap. 
14, from the title of the article. 

A few questions at this point are in 
order regarding this matter. Have tab- 
lets of Chedorlaomer and Arioch and 
Amraphel been found? Granting that 
they have, is it “‘a fact that the kings in 
this chapter are historical”? If they 
are historical, does this prove that 
Abraham with a few hundred servants 
warred with them and overthrew them 
and recaptured Lot ? 

We know that tablets have been dis- 
covered on which appear the name of one 
Kudur-Laghghamar, who, by some phi- 
lologists, has been identified with the 
Chedorlaomer of Gen., chap. 14. But 
is he the same person? Is Hammurabi 
the same person as the Amraphel of this 
chapter? So scholars have gone on 
repeating, and I fear that they have 
repeated because it seemed to furnish 
a proof for the historicity of the chapter. 
I know a very advanced critic who has 


* September, 1914. 


been roundly abused because of the 
peculiarity of his philological arguments 
in support of a still more peculiar theory. 
But I have also heard a proverb regard- 
ing those who live in glass houses. 

Let me add, however, that I am will- 
ing to accept the identifications, though, 
as Petrie has written: “He [Amraphel] 
has been otherwise identified with Amar- 
pal, the father of Khammurabi.’? But 
to return. To identify Kudur-Lagh- 
ghamar with Chedorlaomer and Ham- 
murabi with Amraphel is to sacrifice 
every date held by the traditionalists 
and critics alike for the patriarchal 
period. The date of Hammurabi is 
now established as 2123-2081 B.C. 
Then how could the patriarch Abraham 
have anything to do with this king if 
there is the slightestapproach to accuracy 
in the references bearing on the patri- 
archs? Allowing even one hundred and 
forty years for the three generations 
between Jacob and Moses, what have 
we? According to Gen. 47:9, Jacob 
told Pharaoh that he had lived one 
hundred and thirty years. He was born 
when his father was sixty years of age 
(Gen. 25:26). Abraham was one hun- 
dred years old when Isaac was born 
(Gen. 21:5), and was seventy-five when 
he left Haran (Gen. 12:4). Now adding 
these together, with the seventeen years 
Jacob lived in Egypt (Gen. 47:28) we 
have 140+17+130+60, making a total 
of 347 years from the exodus back to the 
birth of Isaac. According to the ma- 
jority of competent scholars the exodus 
took place under Merenptah ca. 1215 
B.c. (I still hold this in the face of 
many interpretations of the Israelite 
stele of Merenptah. I believe that Dr. 

2 Egypt and Israel, p. 17. 
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Cobern has given us the solution when 
he argues that the Israelites were robbed 
at Kadesh.) Adding to this 1215 the 
347 already reached, we have the date 
1562 B.C. for the birth of Isaac. A few 
years only can be allowed for the sup- 
posed skirmish with Amraphel, say ten, 
and we reach a date ca. 1572 B.c. for the 
skirmish of Gen., chap. 14. I do not 
say that the figures are absolutely correct, 
but I do contend that the traditionalists 
must give up either the identification of 
Amraphel with Hammurabi, or the 
historicity of Gen., chap. 14. That we 
cannot give up the former is declared 
by practically all scholars today. That 
the historicity is being given up is one of 
the most patent facts among historians 
whether secular or biblical. What then 
becomes of the statement that this 
chapter is “true to life”? In what way 
has it been proved, to quote again the 
words of the writer mentioned, that 
“every atom of archaeological evidence 
that can be brought to bear upon the 
subject corroborates the view that the 
patriarchs are historical”? I may again 
quote the cautious words of Dr. Driver 
when he says: “The expedition de- 
scribed may in outline be historical; but 
improbabilities attach to many of the 
details: and though the four names in 
vs. 1 correspond, more or less exactly, 
with those of kings (ca. B.c. 2100) which 
have been discovered in the inscriptions, 
there is at present (June, 1909) no 
monumental corroboration of any part 
of the following narrative.”* 

What was true in 19009 is still true in 
1915. What Dr. Peters wrote in 1901? 
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could truthfully be written this year. 
“We have no record of this invasion, or 
of such a defeat of the Elamites and 
Babylonians, or of the name of Abraham, 
or of the names of the kings and cities 
of the Jordan valley mentioned in Gene- 
sis XIV.” 

Much is made of the finding of the 
name of Sargon, and we are told “it was 
not surprising that the question was 
raised as to whether any such person as 
Sargon existed.” A number of conser- 
vative writers imply that the deniers 
were higher critics. To this Dr. Driver 
replies: “Certainly none of the leading 
critics of the previous decades questioned 
his existence: Eichorn, Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Ewald, and Knobel all rightly divined 
that he was a king who reigned between 
Shalmaneser and Sennacherib.’’s 

One could make the same criticism 
of a popular, but very biased, book 
written by one of the leading English 
conservative Assyriologists. Here we. 
find a radical misstating of the con- 
clusions of the higher criticism. In the 
first chapter we are told that “the cam- 
paign of Chedorlaomer and his allies 
has proved to be no myth or fiction, but 
sober fact; the very names of the kings 
who took part in it have been recovered, 
and we know that the political situation 
presupposed by the narrative corre- 
sponds exactly with the actual require- 
ments of history. It was the critic who 
was mistaken, and not the writer in 
Genesis.” Yet again we are told: 
“Wherever archaeology has been able 
to test the negative conclusions of 
criticism, they have dissolved like a 


t Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. 15 (1912). 
2 The Old Testament and the New Scholarship, p. 248. 
3 Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. xxi. 
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bubble in the air.” I fear this writer 
has forgotten a criticism he made some 
years ago regarding the Book of Daniel. 
Because he has the popular ear I must 
needs show how differently he can write 
on another occasion. In this second 
work we read: “‘Our examination of the 
fifth chapter of the Book of Daniel has 
led to a very definite result. The same 
monumental evidence which has vindi- 
cated the historical accuracy of the 
scriptural narrative in other places has 
pronounced against it.” And yet again: 
“In the eyes of the Assyriologist the use 
of the word Kasdim in the Book of 
Daniel would alone be sufficient to indi- 
cate the date of the work with unerring 
accuracy.” What is the date? The 
time of Daniel? Any period of the 
exile? Not so. “We are transported 
to a period later than that of Alexander 
the Great.” What then becomes of the 
traditional authorship? And what be- 
comes of the quotation I made pre- 
viously ? 

In another chapter we have the well- 
worn argument against the critics based 
upon an alleged critical hypothesis that 
writing was unknown before the days of 
Moses. This is not an issue today as the 
writer must know and was not at any 
time a really vital issue. Criticism does 
not say that Moses could not have 
written, but it does say, and prove, that 
he could not have written the Pentateuch 
as we have it today. 

In the third chapter we are told that 
Gen., chap. 14, “must have been derived 
from a Babylonian document,” but no 
proof is as yet forthcoming. We are 
told also that the Babylonian story of 
the Deluge “was composed in the age 
of Abraham,” another unwarranted as- 


sertion without a shadow of proof. We 
are still further informed that “the 
biblical writer must have had the 
Babylonian version before him—if not 
in its literary form, at all events in some 
shape or other.” But when did the 
biblical writer write the Deluge story ? 
How did he obtain the Babylonian 
story? Until the writer has answered 
these questions it is beside the mark to 
speak of “the critical theory” as “only 
a philological mirage.” 

The whole of chap. ivis given up to the 
story of Gen., chap. 14, but seeing that 
nothing is stated but what we have 
already dealt with we can refer back to 
that discussion. 

Chap. v deals with the code of Ham- 
murabi, and we are given to understand 
that this code has forever shattered the 
conclusions of criticism, now that we 
know that writing and laws were in 
existence a thousand years before Moses. 
Let me in closing this section quote the 
writer: ‘We may sum up the results of 
the latest discovery in Assyriology. 
It has forever shattered the ‘critical’ 
theory which would put the Prophets 
before the Law, it has thrown light on 
the form and character of the Mosaic 
code, and it has indirectly vindicated 
the historical character of the narratives 
of Genesis. If such are the results of a 
single discovery, what may we not expect 
when the buried libraries of Babylonia 
have been more fully excavated, and 
their contents copied and read?” And 
as we close we ask ourselves: ‘What is 
there in this volume to prove the state- 
ments made?” There are numerous 
illustrations, but I fail to find one con- 
firmation which in anywise discounts the 
critical view. 
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I admit that there has been a falling 
short on the other side. The pan- 
Babylonians have been as much at fault 
from their side as ever the traditional- 
ists have been from theirs. The excite- 
ment caused by Professor Delitzsch 
when he gave his famous lectures on 
Babel and Bible has subsided and we 
see now that he was led to exaggerate 
unduly certain archaeological facts in 
the interests of a theory. With Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch we can rightly class 
the late Professor Winckler, as well as 
Zimmern and Jensen, who would have 
us believe that practically every He- 
brew belief, rite, custom, and law is of 
Babylonian origin. The great work of 
Dr. Alfred Jeremias, The Old Testament 
in the Light of the Ancient Orient, while 
allowing for the originality of the sub- 
stance of the biblical accounts, yet 
contends for the Babylonian origin in 
form. By some Jeremias has been 
regarded as a very bulwark of tradi- 
tionalism, but surely his astral theory 
will no more help traditionalism than 
the views dealt with previously will 
banish criticism. 

Space forbids an examination of these 
later writers and the views of their 
opponents who are equally under the 
influence of one-sided theories. But I 
must express my regret that scholars 
should so allow themselves to be carried 
away by their own theories. To go 
back to what was said above: One of the 
great masters in the field of Old Testa- 
ment criticism, after years of the most, 
thorough research, and after as close 
an examination of the facts of archae- 
ology as any other scholar I know, has 
stated plainly that “The attempt to 
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refute the conclusions of criticism by 
means of archaeology has signally failed. 
The archaeological discoveries of recent 
years have indeed been of singular inter- 
est and value: they have thrown a flood 
of light, sometimes as surprising as it 
was unexpected, upon many a previously 
dark and unknown region of antiquity. 
But, in spite of the ingenious hypotheses 
which have been framed to prove the 
contrary, they have revealed nothing 
which is in conflict with the generally 
accepted conclusions of critics.’ 

Other scholars, equally devout and 
scholarly, have made similar statements. 
Their statements, however, have not 
come so prominently before the public 
as have the statements made by the 
writers of the traditionalist school, for, 
in spite of all our boasted liberty and 
enlightenment and love for search of 
truth and freedom of mind, we are 
scarcely able to examine the works of 
those we know are not in agreement 
with us. Not only this, but we also 
know how hard it is to get an article 
printed in the average religious journal 
when it disagrees with the conclusions 
of some well-known conservative scholar. 
Because their statements seem to lend 
a wonderful support to traditionalist 
views, they must be left unchallenged, 
and to challenge them is to be classed 
at once as a “rationalist,” and “unbe- 
lieving critic,” a “disturber of faith in 
the Word of God.” 

This is what I mean by “The Abuse of 
Biblical Archaeology.” The uninitiated 
are in danger today of being carried 
away by the accounts of discoveries 
recorded in such articles as have been 
coming before us of late. Such articles 


t Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. xviii. 
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have not, in any single case I have seen, 
proved that “the traditional view of the 
Bible” is “the only correct view” as 
opposed to the critical view. 

They have illustrated certain things 
in the biblical record, for which I am 
grateful, but at the same time I remem- 
ber that illustration is not necessarily 
confirmation. Why, then, not use these 
discoveries for illustrating the biblical 
story instead of perverting them to an 
illegitimate and useless end? Truth is 
not served by such methods no matter 
what the motive is. Apologetics are 
very good and necessary, but when we 
have to apologize for our apologetics we 
need to consider where we stand. It is 
a commonplace that methods of argu- 
ment are used in the “reconciling” of 
Scripture such as men would blush at 
if found using them for any other matter. 
I have before me seven articles by 
seven well-known and venerable church 
scholars and I confess that I have been 
ashamed to lend them to the young men 
of my church for fear they will think 
I am poorly off for argument. Why 
should this be the method employed ? 
Is it not the outcome of a theory of the 
origin of Scripture which we can rightly 
afford to leave behind today? Surely 
the time has come when we can drop 
without loss the theory of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. Argue as we 
will, the Bible has its human side, and 
what is human is fallible. The past is 
not the present, and neither is the West 
the East. Did the Bible make a claim 
to being a strictly historical record of 
events, then we should have to defend 
it perhaps, and to reconcile the 
discrepancies. It does not, however, 
make such a claim, and to force such 


a claim on it is to be unfair to the 
Bible. 

I have tried to be absolutely fair with 
the writers and with the articles they 
have written. The criticisms I have 
made were only recorded when I had 
heard these articles quoted in Bible 
classes as authoritative statements made 
by leading biblical scholars. It is at 
times disconcerting to be told in the 
class by some student that Professor 
So-and-So has discovered such and such 
a thing or monument and that these 
prove such and such chapters to be 
absolutely correct in detail when I know 
that Professor So-and-So has not dis- 
covered any such thing or monument. 
To tell the student this is to shake his 
faith both in the scholarship and in the 
truthfulness of Professor So-and-So, 
and often to cause him to put aside the 
paper or journal from which he gained 
his inaccurate information, a pity 
indeed, for these papers and journals 
are very useful in their place. 

I value the work these scholars 
have accomplished for the illumination 
of the dark places of the Bible, but I 
regret the fact that an overemphasis 
of traditionalism has led them to believe 
that illumination meant confirmation. 
Archaeology is valuable and we need 
to get the Bible student to make a more 
thorough study of this fascinating sub- 
ject. We shall fail, however, if we 
allow him to get the idea that it can be 
twisted out of shape when support of 
some particular theory is required. 
Let us be absolutely honest with all the 
findings of the archaeologists. The 
Bible does not need its aid “to prove 
its truthfulness.” Faith ought to rest 
on something more substantial than 
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a cuneiform tablet or a flimsy sheet of 
papyrus, yea, on something more sub- 
stantial even than a diorite monument. 
Archaeology is one of the most important 
of studies. While it does not give the 
confirmations so often claimed for it, 
it does give a wonderful illumination 
and illustration. Who, having studied 
in the galleries of an institution such 
as the British Museum, does not feel 
that the past is as real as the present? 
As he stands face to face with the monu- 
ments of kings of that old time, and as 
he reads their texts, he finds himself 
turning with a new feeling to that great 
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classic of the Semitic race—the Old 
Testament. I have dealt only with the 
Old Testament. The same could be 
written regarding the New Testament 
were there time and space. New light 
from the ancient East is continually 
breaking. Let us accept it for the 
illumination of the Book which means 
so much to the race. 

(For model archaeological articles 
I would urge the close study of the 
articles by Dr. Paton appearing in the 
Biblical World for 1915. These articles 
are bound to affect a radical change in the 
future writing of archaeological articles.) 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AT VASSAR 


WILLIAM BANCROFT HILL, D.D. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Henry Noble MacCracken, the new 
president of Vassar College, is a layman 
and a Congregationalist. This will sur- 
prise those who have accepted without 
question the oft-repeated statement 
that Vassar is a Baptist college and 
that its head must be a Baptist clergy- 
man. The only basis for such a state- 
ment is the fact that Matthew Vassar 
himself was a Baptist and the former 
presidents have been Baptist clergymen. 
But Matthew Vassar was much broader 
minded than most men of his generation 
in his views, not only of woman’s educa- 
tion, but also of denominationalism. 
He never identified Christianity with 
his own special sect or sought to make 
his college a Baptist institution. On 


the contrary, at the first meeting of the 
Trustees he expressly stated his wish 
that “all sectarian influences should be 
carefully excluded, but that the training 
of our students should never be intrusted 
to the skeptical, the irreligious, or the 
immoral.” Of the original Board of 
Trustees, which he selected, a majority 
were Baptists, and the same is true. 
today; but this is not a requirement of 
the charter. And in the selection of 
teachers, past and present, the wish of 
the Founder has been faithfully observed. 
The students come from homes of every 
variety of religious faith and are accepted 
without question as to creed; but the 
aim of those who have the college life in 
charge is to make it distinctly Christian. 
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A beautiful chapel, the gift of two 
alumnae, is in daily use for a simple 
but dignified service of Scripture, hymn, 
and prayer. This is held at the some- 
what unusual hour of seven in the even- 
ing, and attendance upon it is required 
of all students, except the very few who 
happen to reside off the college campus. 
Coming as it does after the rush of the 
day’s work is ended, and before the study 
and engagements of the evening begin, 
the service is free from distractions, and 
always impresses the visitors with its 
devotional atmosphere. No group of a 
thousand students could be expected to 
attend any compulsory daily service with- 
out some murmurings; but the chapel 
service is by the great majority felt to 
be a helpful part of their college life. 

On Sunday morning at eleven a 
preaching service, upon which also 
attendance is required, is held each week, 
except the first week in the month, when 
students are at liberty to attend any 
church of their preference in the city 
of Poughkeepsie. The college preachers 
are selected from the ablest divines of 
the various Protestant denominations. 
They find themselves confronted with 
an audience of alert minds, quick to 
respond to earnest appeals, appreciative 
of vigorous thought, keen in their per- 
ception of the incongruous or ludicrous 
(as the preacher who took for his theme 
“Fishers of Men” discovered), and 
unsparing in their condemnation of a 
sermon that has no vital message. 
Clergymen who have had much experi- 
ence with college audiences usually 
declare that the line between success 
and failure is much more distinct in 


preaching a sermon to young women 
than to young men. 


For the early part of Sunday evening 
there is offered to those who enjoy it— 
and this is a large portion of the stu- 
dents—an organ recital in the chapel. 
This is followed by an informal service— 
likewise optional—in Assembly Hall, 
where the president or a teacher gives 
a brief practical talk on some religious 
theme, and others take part at will. 
President Taylor always valued this 
service very highly as the time when he 
came in closest touch with the deepest 
life of the students; and President Mac- 
Cracken will doubtless find it offering 
hima similar opportunity. Occasionally 
this is varied by an address from some 
able speaker. 

Unlike Wellesley, Smith, and most 
women’s colleges, Vassar never has had 
any required Bible-study in its curric- 
ulum. For many years it had simply 
a course of Sunday evening lectures by 
eminent scholars on portions of the 
Bible. The final decision to place 
Bible-study in the curriculum arose 
from a request of the students them- 
selves, who wanted to pursue that study 
under the same conditions and with the 
same credit as other studies. Accord- 
ingly, a series of elective courses has 
since that time been offered, covering 
the Old and New Testament, the history 
of religions, and Christian evidences; and 
these count for a degree exactly as other 
electives. In past years it has been the 
rule that nearly 50 per cent of the 
graduating class have taken, at some 
time during their course, at least one 
of these electives, and many have taken 
several. Further opportunities for 
Bible-study are afforded in classes 
organized by the Christian Association, 
and conducted as extra-curriculum work 
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by some of the teachers or the older 
students. Similar classes are in like 
manner organized for mission topics. 

The Christian Association has never 
connected itself with the Y.W.C.A. 
national organization, because the latter 
insists that its active members must be 
members of some evangelical church, 
while the Vassar Association is open 
to all who are in sympathy with Chris- 
tian work. A large proportion—prac- 
tically all—of the students belong to it; 
and the Senior who is elected its presi- 
dent holds one of the most responsible 
positions in the student body. The 
Association maintains meetings of vari- 
ous sorts to help the spiritual life of the 
college; it takes an active part in the 
religious and philanthropic work of 
Poughkeepsie; and it extends its sym- 
pathies and financial aid to work of 
the same character in a wider world. 
For example, its plans this year include 
the support of a public health nurse 
in the rural districts of the county in 
which the college is located, and also 
maintenance of a professorship for the 
education of women in China at the 
Canton Christian College. 

The great religious problem in every 
college is the same—to prevent the 
student from putting away religion 


when, in the process of development, 
he puts away childish things. The faith 
that he brought to college is the faith 
of his childhood—simple, unchallenged, 
and suited to the life of the home. In 
college he finds himself in a new world 
of thought where his most cherished 
convictions seem inadequate or errone- 
ous, and he must either enlarge and 
deepen his faith or else abandon it. It 
is exactly the same experience that 
awaits youth everywhere; but in college 
the safeguards of the home, the family 
church, and the familiar community 
life are lacking. It speaks well for 
college influences that the proportion 
of students who drift into skepticism 
and are alienated from the church is 
certainly no greater than of young 
persons elsewhere, and perhaps is less. 
The religious life in different colleges, as 
in different communities, depends mainly 
upon the character of those men and 
women who are leaders in thought and 
activities. In Vassar it has always 
been true that these leaders have stood 
pronouncedly for a broad, progressive, 
reverent Christian faith; and those 
who know Dr. MacCracken most inti- 
mately are confident that under his 
leadership this record will remain un- 
changed. 
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AN ORDINATION AVOWAL 


. I believe in a personal God who is the creator and the ruler of the existing 

universe and also the Father of all men, loving, forgiving, just, and powerful. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, the divine son of God, who in his life and teach- 

ing revealed to men who would heed him the highest purposes and nature of 
God. 

I believe in the pervading presence of the Holy Spirit, which is the unfail- 
ing source of spiritual enrichment of life. 

I believe in the Bible as a unique and inspiring record of experiences and 
thoughts of men who have lived in close communion with God. I further 
regard it as one of the indispensable means by which a Christian can perfect 
his life and come nearer to God. 

I believe that the path of ultimate salvation lies in Jesus Christ, and that 
an unwavering loyalty to him is the only safeguard against sin. 

I believe in the possibility and actuality of regenerated lives through the 
working of the spirit of God. 

I believe that the death of Christ has an atoning power for the sins of all 
men who will believe in him. 

To be a Christian I understand to mean to realize God the Father in daily 
life in the way and in the spirit of Jesus and as he taught men. Constant 
communion with God through prayer, therefore, is the essential duty and 
mark of a Christian. 

I believe it to be the mission of every true Christian to help the preaching 
of the gospel in all parts of the world until all men shall believe and adore 
one Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 

I stand for all the Christian ideals, in their social, moral, and religious 
implications. 

Finally, I believe the Christian church to be an essential and indispens- 
able institution for the promotion of the religious and spiritual interests of 
believers. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


Roman Catholic Priests in the 
European Armies 


In the opinion of some, the great Euro- 
pean war may bring about a disruption of 
the Roman Catholic church. In Belgium 
and France there is some bitterness of feel- 
ing against the papacy. On the other hand 
the clergy of the Roman church have con- 
ducted themselves splendidly and by their 
attitude have regained the affection and 
confidence of their fellow-countrymen. 
The Etudes have published a series of “‘Im- 
pressions de guerre” by an anonymous 
priest. In the May number of that review, 
the writer of “Impressions” tells the story 
of a “Paques des Alpins” (Easter com- 
munion of the Alpine troops). Two soldier 
priests belonging to the ambulance corps 
describe their Easter mass on the Vosges 
mountains. A few hymns in French were 
sung; one of them addressed to the Virgin 
Mary reads thus, “O Virgin, lead to the 
revenge the Alpine soldiers, on the white 
snow, under the black fir trees!” .Mass 
was said. There was no time to hear con- 
fession, so that the priest gave a general 
absolution and administered the sacred 
host to the soldiers who were present. 
Many of course could not come to the ser- 
vice, being kept in the trenches. The 
priests went to them, carrying consecrated 
wafers in a ciborium. Stopping at each 
dug-out they inquired of the men, “How 
many of you will communicate?” The 
men had already taken breakfast; there was 
no time to hear confession; absolution was 
given by the priest, who, standing outside 
the trenches, gave the sacrament to the 
soldiers kneeling in their narrow dug-outs. 
It is needless to say that the “Impressions 
de guerre” ring with the accent of a “holy 
war.” 

In the Ecclesiastical Review for June, 
1915, Father J. M. Toll writes on “The 


Priest in the Austro-Hungarian Army.” 
The Austrian priests, like the Germans, are 
exempt from active military service. Up 
to this date 1,600 priests have been called 
into field service working as chaplains 
whether on the firing-line or in the hospitals. 
Their work is made difficult by the great 
number of languages spoken by the soldiers 
of the dual monarchy. 

Germany is the third great Roman 
Catholic nation involved in the war. In 
the Ecclesiastical Review for February, 1915, 
Dr. F. J. Coeln writes on “The Priest in 
the German Army.” Priests are not com- 
pelled to take up active military service in 
Germany. The Roman Catholic soldiers 
are organized in “military parishes,” with 
a bishop and chaplains. The State deter- 
mines the minimum of pastoral care to be 
administered to the soldiers. The soldiers 
are confessed twice a year and must attend 
mass at least once a month. In accordance 
with the Prussian spirit, every detail is 
carefully regulated. The military com- 
manders are urged to encourage and culti- 
vate the singing of religious hymns at divine 
service, because an intelligent congrega- 
tional singing is “of the highest importance 
for the ecclesiastical life of the army and of 
the whole population.” 


Christ in the Apocalyptic Light 


In the Interpreter for April, 1915, Dr. A. 
Nairne writes on “The Christ and the 
World.” The apocalyptic view of Jesus 
was a true view on the whole. He was 
reared in a world where thoughts were very 
largely concerned about the Kingdom of 
God: the end was at hand, Zealots and 
“the Quiet in the Land” might alike sup- 
pose they understood Jesus when he claimed 
authority to assure them that what they 
dreamed of was imminent. The Christ was 
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limit; (2) it inculcates faith in God to the 
extreme possible limit; (3) it inculcates, 
on the basis of the faith in God, an induced 
state of consciousness whereby therapeutic 
suggestion seems to become very efficacious 
at times. Science and Health “hammers 
away with colossal disregard for logic and 
English idiom on the two points that sin and 
pain and evil are not; goodness, wholeness, 
God, alone are.”” But it may be that, at a 
time when scientific materialism has proved 
too dogmatic and assertive, God who, in the 
words of St. Paul, “choose the foolish things 
of the world that he might put to shame 
them that are wise,” has a lesson or a mes- 
sage for his people by the mouth of an 
“ignorant, illogical, and irrational woman.” 
It is not without significance that the Epis- 
copal church has been led to recognize the 
place within the church of physical healing 
by spiritual means, both by the Emmanuel 
movement and the restoration of the ancient 
office of healing by means of prayer and 
“anointing with oil in the name of the 
Lord.” There is a growing consciousness 
that the practice of the presence of God is 
too neglected as a cure for worry and other 
ills, and the ancient but neglected truth 
which has occasioned the passing Christian 
Science movement will shortly come to its 
own under wholly Christian forms “and 
receive its adequate and efficacious emphasis, 


in the coming life of the church at large.” 


Was Paul as Homely as Has Been 
Believed? 

In the Record of Christian Work for 
June, 1914, Professor J. Hope Moulton 
writing on “Some Sidelights upon Paul,” 
emphatically answers the question in the 
negative. The apocryphal Acts of Paul 
and Thecla give a description of Paul as 
being a little man, with meeting eyebrows, 
with a large nose and bald head and bow- 
legs, but strongly built and full of grace. 

Probably this description is not accurate. 
In Acts, chap. 14, we are told how Paul 
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and Barnabas were taken for the Greek 
gods Zeus and Hermes by the people of 
Lystra. Now these names of the Greek 
gods were associated with the very highest 
ideals of beauty, and this is an argument 
against the accuracy of the portrait of Paul 
as given above. But Acts give a precise 
reason why Paul was believed to be Hermes 
—he was the chief speaker. 

Again when there was an uproar of the 
Jewish mob against Paul in the temple of 
Jerusalem, Claudius Lysias, the chief of the 
Roman troops, took him for the leader of 
a band of brigands. It is improbable that 
a horde of brigands would follow a little, 
bald man with bow-legs. . Why did Claudius 
Lysias identify Paul with such a leader of 
cutthroats? We have among the papyri 
a multitude of official papers, containing 
with a man’s name, his eikén, his personal 
description. A man writing his name on a 
census return will put in such additional 
points as, straight hair, long nose, with a scar 
on his shin or some other part of his body. 
If there was no scar, the man had to put 
to his name the word asémos, “without 
distinguishing mark.” Probably the bri- 
gand for whom Lysias mistook Paul was 
badly wanted by the police, and Lysias had 
his personal description. Paul’s appear- 
ance must have answered pretty closely to 
the circulated description of the brigand. 
Perhaps there was on Paul’s face a scar 
so conspicuous that as soon as Claudius 
Lysias saw him he took him for the cut- 
throat on whose head there was a price. 
Where did Paul get this scar? Probably 
at Lystra, where the mob stoned him. 
Later he called this scar or these scars “the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” 


A Practical Religious Attitude 
Toward Life 


In the Harvard Theological Review for 
April, 1915, Mr. E. F. Hayward writes 
on “Religious Reserve.” Two difficulties 
beset religion as a working force among 
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indeed a “stormy and mysterious Person- 
age.” We look afresh at the Gospels in the 
apocalyptic light, “the course of the history, 
the parables, the boldness and the secrecy, 
the changing attitude of the different 
classes of people, the contrast between the 
mystics of Galilee and the imperialists in 
Jerusalem, the crude prejudices, the ambi- 
tious significance of eternal apothegms, all 
spring to a sudden harmony—a harmony of 
unmistakably real life.” This view agrees 
both with the latest criticism of the Old 
Testament and the fuller knowledge of the 
New. The modern stress on apocalypticism 
gives us a proper setting for the words of 
Christ in many ways: it shows us that there 
is something heroic in them. When our 
Lord commanded us to love our enemies, 
to turn the other cheek, to lay up treasure 
in heaven, to take no thought for the mor- 
row, he was leading his hearers to a very 
marvelous, plain, and heroic love of God 
and man. It is a difficult teaching but 
strong enough if it were generally accepted 
to take away the sin of the world. It 
reminds us of St. Catherine’s vision of the 
love of God: it seemed, she said, as though 
one drop of it would quench the fire of hell. 
The love of Christ was vast and daring, 
partly at least because of his apocalyptic 
conception of the world. 


The Urbanity of Jesus 


Dr. Frank Granger in the Expositor of 
June, 1915, holds that the discourses of 
Jesus as related by St. Mark take us near 
the oral tradition. When we pass from 
Mark to Luke, “we are leaving the free and 
universal words of the Master for the 
stereotyped forms of regular instruction 
. . . . the voice of authority for the aloof- 
ness of the scribes.” We must guard 
against Luke’s tendency toward an altered 
emphasis. Luke is a painter and a teacher 
and for the sake of clearness he deepens the 
main lines of the picture, and the portrait 
suffers. In Luke both the hostility of the 


Pharisees toward Jesus and his condemna- 
tion of them are more vivid than in Mark. 
Jesus never condemned the Pharisees as a 
class of hypocrites. The term hypocrisy 
may denote either “pollution” or ‘“‘pre- 
tense, affectation.” Jesus could scarcely 
have frequented the houses of the Pharisees, 
if he had treated them all as “polluted” 
persons. What he condemned in them 
was rather “affectation,” the love of titles, 
of special dress, of the front seats (Matt. 
23:5-7), meeting with irony this very gen- 
eral—and superficial—fault. Jesus reserved 
his more severe denunciations for the less 
frequent and graver offenses of which the 
lighter offense was the cloak. In his inter- 
course with the Pharisees, Jesus did not 
always need to go beyond the gracious ex- 
pressions in which his teaching was mainly 
couched. It is a profound truth that the 
laughing attitude toward life shows greater 
wisdom than the attitude of the ascetic 
(cf. Luke 7:35). ‘Jesus moved among 
men, the kindly but inexorable critic of life 
before whom all pretense shriveled up.” 
The man who is loath to criticize (Matt. 
7:1) and who is ready to make allowance 
(Matt. 6:12) can move freely and without 
danger amid the most varied society. This 
type of character is the only one which ulti- 
mately renders possible the permanent 
civilization of the world. It is the gospel 
of the open hand, not of the mailed fist. 


Has Eddyism Any Abiding Value? 

In the Hibbert Journal for April, 1915, 
Laird Wingate Snell attempts to answer 
this question. Mrs. Eddy’s thought he 
finds rarely coherent: her concepts of 
matter and evil cannot be analyzed because 
they are contradictory. Like the ancient 
Gnostics she dealt not with conceptions but 
with symbols; like them she aims at im- 
parting an immediate, esoteric “knowing” 
of God. There are three main facts in that 
system: (1) Christian Science inculcates 
healing suggestion to the extreme possible 
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munion. The church is the sacrament of 
Christ, very much as Christ is the sacra- 
ment of God. 


Mohammed’s Sincerity 


In the Moslem World for July, 1915, 
Father H. Lammens tries to answer the 
difficult question, “‘Was Mohammed Sin- 
cere?”? Among his fellow-countrymen Mo- 
hammed deserved the title of amin (“faith- 
ful’), but the standard of honesty among 
the Meccans was rather low and admitted 
of a great deal of duplicity. Mohammed 
was surrounded by intrigues of all kinds: he 
himself accuses his disciples of treading as it 
were on his own heels and of coveting his own 
cloak. He was a keen statesman rather 
than a successful preacher. He cannot be 
compared to the prophets of Israel: the 
latter were entirely unselfish in their political 
schemes. Not so Mohammed. Success 
wrecked his honesty. The prophet of Islam 
was not given to introspection. What is the 
use of proofs? “God has them; the 
Prophets only transmit a message” (Surah 
46:23). According to Father Lammens, 
Mohammed was a false prophet, but he was 
self-deceived at first and later deliberately 
refused to have his eyes opened. “He pre- 
ferred to be lulled by the soothing music of 
many of the closing verses in Surahs of the 
Koran—e.g., Allah forgives!” 


Rotarian Ethics 


An interesting development in applied 
Christianity comes from the Rotary Club. 
From a statement by Mr. Charles Dillon at 
a recent dinner of the club we quote the 
following principles: 


The Rotarians’ Ethics 

To live up to Rotarian ethics we must know 
the code of ethics upon which to base our con- 
duct, and we must not forget that “ethics” 
means a man’s duty to his fellow-men. You can 
have no better platform than that recommended 
by the committee appointed a year ago in New 
York. This is the code: 
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First: To consider my vocation worthy, and 
as offering me distinct opportunity to serve 
society. 

Second: To improve myself, increase my 
efficiency, and enlarge my service, and by so 
doing attest my faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Rotary, that he profits most who serves 
best. 

Third: To realize that I am a business man 
and ambitious to succeed; but that I am first an 
ethical man and wish no success that is not 
founded on the highest justice and morality. 

Fourth: To hold that the exchange of my 
goods, my service, and my ideas for profit is 
legitimate and ethical, provided that all parties 
in the exchange are benefited thereby. 

Fifth: To use my best endeavors to elevate 
the standards of the vocation in which I am en- 
gaged, and so to conduct my affairs that others 
in my vocation may find it wise, profitable, 
and conducive to happiness to emulate my 
example. 

Sixth: To conduct my business in such a 
manner that I may give a perfect service equal 
to or even better than my competitor, and when 
in doubt to give added service beyond the strict 
measure of debt or obligation. 

Seventh: To understand that one of the 
greatest assets of a professional or of a business 
man is his friends, and that any advantage 
gained by reasons of friendship is eminently 
ethical and proper. 

Eighth: To hold that true friends demand 
nothing of one another, and that any abuse of 
the confidences of friendship for profit is foreign 
to the spirit of Rotary, and in violation of its 
code of ethics. 

Ninth: To consider no personal success legiti- 
mate or ethical which is secured by taking unfair 
advantage of certain opportunities in the social 
order that are absolutely denied others, nor will 
I take advantage of opportunities to achieve 
material success that others will not take because 
of the questionable morality involved. 

Tenth: To be not more obligated to a 
Brother Rotarian than I am to every other man 
in human society; because the genius of Rotary 
is not in its competition but in its co-operation; 
for provincialism can never have a place in an 
institution like Rotary, and Rotarians assert 
that woman’s rights are not confined to Rotary 
clubs, but are as deep and as broad as the race 
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educated people. One is to find an ade- 
quate terminology, the other to guard such a 
terminology, when once it has been accepted, 
from a too literal and insistent use. The 
religious attitude of cultivated minds is 
characterized by reticence and reserve. 
“Not even science has done as much to 
weaken spiritual certainty in our day as 
the dogmatism of theology and the unwar- 
ranted assumptions of the elect.” The 
very existence of the word agnosticism 
shows that this age has succeeded an age 
of over-assertiveness in theology. The 
proper religious method will create and 
satisfy a healthy spiritual hunger without 
inducing revulsion or satiety. Sunday will 
be a day of religion, rest, and recreation. 
The preacher must not be afraid to be a 
prophet of divine reticence. God’s name 
stands for certain transcendental facts and 
forces of life which we can but vaguely ap- 
prehend; the best of all is as yet unknown. 

The Expository Times of June, tors, 
quotes with approval an article by Mr. 
E. A. Burroughs, published in the Times for 
April 6. Mr. Burroughs finds at the present 
time a persistent vein of skepticism. We 
do not deny the existence of God, but 
practically bow him out of our present 
scheme of existence or give him a modest 
phase with a shadowy meaning. “And so 
our belief falls short of dynamic value, and 
hardly issues in outward life. What is 
wanted is not greater reserve about God, 
but greater assurance and firmer and franker 
speech. There is altogether too much 
reserve in England, and things are “as 
usual.” Let us, says Mr. Burroughs, 
acknowledge the conception of a personal 
God and act accordingly. This is not to be 
left to preachers only. Every man in 
Christ is by rights “‘a man under authority, 
having soldiers under him.” In family and 
business life, in the casual intercourse of the 
street or the train, the spiritual man will 
look for and find abundant opportunity of 
making others conscious of the light by 


which he lives. Subduing excessive reserve 
is half the battle of leadership. 


A Great Woman Leader 


In the Methodist Review (quarterly) for 
April, 1915, Mr. Francis A. Downs writes 
on “The Greatest Woman of Southern 
Methodism.” Miss Lucinda Helm did 
a very great work in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South; she was the soul of the 
Woman Home Mission Society of that 
denomination. Her mother said that she 
believed that Lucinda was converted before 
she could talk and that she became con- 
scious of a Higher Power in her life almost 
as soon as she was conscious of her mother. 
The society she founded raised $5,000,000 
in twenty-five years. Miss Helm used to 
say: “There is no time for speculation on 
questions that make no essential difference 
concerning the present or hereafter. Our 
religion is a matter of life and death, and the 
world is perishing for want of Christian help. 
Let us reach out our hands in blessing; let 
us lose no time in our service for Christ.” 


Through the Church to Christ 


In the Constructive Quarterly for June, 
1915, Dr. W. P. DuBose writes on ““‘Why 
the Church—in Christianity.” The “why” 
of the church depends upon its “what.” 
What the church is depends immediately 
and wholly upon what Christ is, for the 
church is the body of Christ. Christ is 
Man, the Past, Present, and Future of 
humanity. Now Christ without the church, 
or short of the church, was and remains an 
individual man. The church is the fulness 
of Christ, her members being related to him 
by the sacrament of birth into Christ, and 
the sacrament of continuous life in and 
through him, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper. To make good, to realize and 
make real and actual, our baptism, is the 


_sum and substance of our Christianity. 


This is accomplished by life in Christ and 
union is maintained only through com- 
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itself which exists to educate all man and all 
institutions. 

Eleventh: Finally, believing in the univer- 
sality of the Golden Rule—all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them—we contend that society best 
holds together when equal opportunity is ac- 
corded all men in the natural resources of this 

plane’ 

The motive of the code: It is not the Greek 
motive of ethics, which is based upon perfecting 
the person and perpetuating the state simply to 
preserve the ego, but this code is predicated on 


love. That is, the Rotarian does not do right 
simply because it preserves himself but because 
he had rather be destroyed than destroy another. 
Thus this code of ethics is founded on love. 

The value of the code: This code does not take 
sides in the present dispute in society between 
the conservative and the liberal. It argues 
nothing merely because it is conservative or 
liberal. This code seeks one thing—the value— 
the utility of the ethics it propounds. The 
utility of the code and not its liberalism nor its 
conservatism has been the idea of the men who 
wrote it. By this it must stand, for by this it 
cannot fall. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Protestant Episcopal Church Co- 
operates on Missions in 
Latin America 

It is significant that at the May meeting 
of the Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal church a resolution was passed to 
send official representation to the coming 
missionary conference at Panama. The 
resolution, according to the Missionary 
Review of the World (July, 1915) was as 
follows: 

That the Board of Missions, having learned 
of the plan to hold a conference in Panama, in 
1916, on Missionary work in Latin America, on 
the same general lines as the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, will arrange 
to send delegates to the conference, and author- 
ize any of its officers who may be asked to do so 
to serve upon committees in connection with the 
conference, and to take such steps in preparatory 
work as they may deem desirable: provided, 
that whatever notice or invitation is sent to 
any Christian body shall be presented to every 
Commission having work in Latin America. 

This resolution is increasingly significant, 
following as it does, the decision of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the Kikuyu 
conference controversy in the Church of 
England. 


Government Grants to Canadian 
Foreign Missions 

If one may be allowed to judge from the 
discussion carried on in the Canadian 
Baptist recently, the Baptists of Ontario 
and Quebec are considerably disturbed over 
the announcement of Dr. J. G. Brown that 
government grants are being accepted in 
support of schools founded by Baptist 
missionaries in India. It appears that the 
actual situation faced by the missionaries in 
pursuing their tasks has led them to con- 
clude that government grants are desirable, 
and that the Canadian Board has acquiesced 


inthisopinion. But all Baptists in Canada 
are not able to believe the situation war- 
rants the Foreign Mission Board in sacri- 
ficing the Baptist principle of separation of 
church and state, and a spirited opposition 
is being made through the columns of the 
Canadian Baptist. The Mission Board, 
however, has pointed out that the separation 
of church and state ought not to be pressed 
unduly in India when Canadian Baptists 
themselves pay no taxes on church property. 
In any case, the schools in question are 
secular and have little to do with religious 
work, 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the China 
Inland Mission 

Rev. Henry W. Frost, Director for 
North America, writing in the July number 
of the Missionary Review of the World, gives 
an interesting survey of the remarkable 
growth of the China Inland Mission. The 
mission was founded by Rev. J. Hudson 
Taylor in 1865 and on May 26 of the next 
year with a party of fifteen missionaries he 
set sail for Shanghai. The organization was 
formed by Mr. Taylor for two reasons: first, 
because he was in the grip of the conviction 
that Christian missions ought to be planted 
in the interior of China; secondly, because 
after interviewing the great denominational 
societies of England he realized that those 
societies were already overburdened. 
Accordingly, Mr. Taylor saw no alternative 
between giving up his conviction and begin- 
ning a new work. He went forward with 
the new work. 

The executive of the mission is a direc- 
torate, with a central general director, and 
with other directors in the homelands and in 
China, each representing the general director 
in his particular geographical sphere. The 
mission is undenominational in the sense 
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that it is not ecclesiastical. It is inter- 
denominational in the sense that it is a 
voluntary union of the members of many 
ecclesiastical bodies. It is international, 
since it has, besides its common work in 
China, home centers in Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the 
United States. The mission holds that its 
prime obligation is the evangelization of 
China, but even so it finds a large place for 
medical work and has nine hospitals, sixty- 
eight dispensaries, twenty-seven physicians, 
and a considerable number of trained nurses. 
The China Inland Mission has now grown to 
include 227 stations, 1,100 out-stations, 
1,063 missionaries, 2,765 native helpers, 
35,000 communicants, and 754 churches. 
Since the beginning there have been 50,771 
baptisms, and during the year 1915 there 
have been 5,017 baptisms. The annual 
income has grown to about $350,000 and the 
total income during these fifty years has 
amounted to about $10,000,000. 


Moslem Massacre of Christians 


The horrors reported from the battle- 
fields of Europe are sickening enough, but 
in Persia, where the Moslems are spurred 
on by religious hatred, the atrocities per- 
petrated are even worse. The Missionary 
Review of the World (July, 1915) has a letter 
from Robert M. Labaree written in Tabriz, 
Persia, which tells of the massacre of 
Armenian and Syrian Christians in Salmas, 
northwestern Persia. Three months ago 
the 12,000 Christians of this district were 
deprived of the protection of the Russian 
army and 750 males were massacred with 
all the cruelty that human deviltry could 
invent. The women of this district were 
saved from a worse fate by the timely 
arrival of the Russian army, but elsewhere 
they were not so fortunate. In the case 
of the Gulpashan village “the women were 
given over to the brutish will of their 
captors. Not a female, from the old women 


of seventy years down to the little girls from 
seven to ten escaped the savage lust of the 
fiends in human form. None were spared; 
a fact that proves the crime was not a result 
of blind passion only, but a deliberate pur- 
pose to dishonor all Christian women.” 
These atrocities were perpetuated in regions 
where the proclamation of the “Jihad” or 
“Holy War” found an assenting people. 
A translation of a “Jihad” appeal to the 
Moslems is given as follows: 


“Kill them: God will punish them in your 
hand and put them to shame; and ye will over- 
come them. He will rejoice the hearts of 
believers, and take away the wrath from un- 
believers.” —(Text of the Koran.) 

Oh, ye faithful! Although we are sum- 
moning you to a jihad, where is your army? 
What do you wait for? The foe has sum- 
moned you on all sides with fire. See the house 
of God (Mecca), the point toward which all 
Islam turns; behold the sacred tomb of Mo- 
hammed, the object of the gaze of the faithful. 
Have you considered these matters? By your 
inaction and silence the enemy is gaining 
strength. What if these two sacred places 
should be taken? 

How often have the savage Russians, the 
traitorous English, the Frenchman, born of 
impure blood yet proud in their baseness, 
planted their unclean flags upon your pure and 
holy mountains? How often have they seized 
you by your lifeless, spiritless feet and hands, 
and rolled you in the mire? Oh, you poor, 
helpless people of India, of the Oxus and of the 
orphan islands, of Tunis, and you wretched 
tribes of Turkey! Oh, Bokhara and Turkestan, 
dying under the bloody hand of Russia! Oh, 
you falling mosques, overturned pulpits, 
crumbling minarets, the ornaments of the 
country, from which the voice of God has 
sounded forth: but where the proclamation of 
the Unity, which once made the mountains to 
tremble, is now heard only in whispers! 

Go forth, ye Moslems, into the places of 
blood and groans: there see the ruined countries 
of Islam, and learn a lesson. Look about you; 
every day the edifice erected by Islam is being 
torn down stone by stone. Aside from the 
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‘Empire of Turkey, is there any prop left to 


Islam ? 

Oh, ye people of the Unity! Read your 
history! Look at the despised graves of your 
kings! If you desire honor and glory, houris 
and damsels, behold all are awaiting you. 
Eternal joys, the shade of green trees, houris, 
angels are in the grasp of your sword. Think 
of these. But if you rather think of earthly 
things, know that weakness, dishonor, and 
oppression will surround you in this world like a 
ring of fire, and in the next world you will be cast 
out to live in torments. For if you throw down 
your arms and leave the battlefield you will 
bring upon your heads bitter anguish. Do you 
not understand this? You have become 
slaves of the people of the Cross..... 

Behold! God has bestowed upon you a 
greater favor. The tears of the faithful for 
centuries past are bearing fruit. Your enemies 
are trembling under your hand. Attack them 
from every side. Whenever you meet them, 


RELIGIOUS 


The various plans of accredited and 
co-ordinated religious instruction of public- 
school pupils are attracting general atten- 
tion. Not only will the general plan of 
week-day religious instruction constitute 
the theme for the convention of the Reli- 
gious Education Association next year, but 
there is already organized under the leader- 
ship of the International Sunday School 
Association a special commission to study 
the different experiments. The commission 
expects to proceed on a basis of study and 
membership as broad as the patronage of 
the public schools. The most interesting 
experiments are those in Gary, Indiana, and 
the numerous schools in Colorado and 
South Dakota. The different plans are 
described in a report presented at the 
Northern Baptist Convention and reprinted 
as a pamphlet. ; 


The office of the Religious Education 
Association reports a larger number of 
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kill them. Quicken the failing proclamation of 
the Unity by the fire of your rifles and cannon, 
and by the blows of your swords and knives. 
Cause the minarets and mountains and wilder- 
nesses to resound once more with the cry, 
‘Allah! Allah!’ 

Jihad! Jihad! Ah, Moslems, blow the 
trumpet everywhere, Oh, people of the Unity. 
The great God is ordering you to fight with your 
foes everywhere. God will put them to shame 
in your hands; He will give you the victory; 
He will quench the fire of their hate. Do not 
forget. God has purchased the souls and the 
property of the faithful. In exchange he gives 
you the houris and damsels of heaven.” 


This religious document of the Moslems 
is responsible, we are told, for the horrors 
mentioned above. Yet it promises to the 
“faithful” the rich reward of Paradise. 

And yet Christian nations urged this 
Holy War of Moslems! 


EDUCATION 


vacancies for directors of religious educa- 
tion in local churches than there are men 
or women to supply this need. All thor- 
oughly trained directors, graduates from the 
departments of religious education in the 
different schools offering this work, have 
no difficulty in finding suitable places. The 
churches are insisting, however, on thorough 
professional training. 

It is announced that the World’s Sunday 
School Convention will be held in Tokyo, 
Japan, next year regardless of the present 
war situation. 


Three days of the important educational 
congresses at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion are to be devoted to the subject of 
religious education. The meetings of these 
congresses, which occur from August 16 
to September 5, are to be held in the Oakland 
City Auditorium, and the program for the 
days August 27-29 has been prepared by 
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How the Church Measures Up to Its 
New Problems in England 


Since the church failed to prevent war 
what is it doing to deal with the calamity ? 
This is a question which the Guardian, of 
June 10, 1915, answers with a résumé of 
what the Church of England has actually 
accomplished since the war-cloud broke 
upon Europe last August. The article deals 
exclusively with the situation in England 
and indicates five points at which the church 
has proved itself efficient. The influence 
exerted by the clergy throughout England 
during the first weeks of the war was evi- 
denced in the call to the nation, made 
by the Bishop of Canterbury in West- 
minster Abbey, in which he urged steadiness, 
self-control, and “sternest individual self- 
discipline and self-surrender.” This mes- 
sage, heralded throughout the Empire, has 
acted as a tonic to the public, bracing them 
for the events which were to follow. ‘ When 
some German theologians sent forth an 
appeal “to the Evangelical Christians 
abroad,” archbishops, bishops, and promi- 
nent nonconformists rendered to the nation 
an exceedingly valuable service by sending 
a reply. Then, too, many of the clergy 
responded to the call to enlist, and large 
numbers of others were about to do likewise 
when the archbishops declared that the 
special responsibility of the clergy at such 
a time was among their people at home. 
However, the most important service, and 
the most far-reaching in its results, which 
the church has rendered the army and navy, 
and nation alike, has been through her chap- 
lains, who have served the religious needs of 
the men in the training camps at home and 
in the trenches at the front. The honest en- 
deavor on the part of the church to respond 
to the increased responsibilities is seen when 
on each of the two occasions upon which the 
Canterbury houses have met since the 
beginning of the war members have ad- 
dressed themselves to such questions as 
Need of National Intercession,” “The 
Insufficiency of Chaplains,” “The Prob- 


lem of the Unmarried Wife and Mother,” 
and at the February sitting a committee was 
appointed “to consider the subject of the 
church and the war and to bring up a 
report and resolutions as soon as possible.” 
The “historic” letter, sent by the Bishop 
of Pretoria to the Times, sounded the call 
to a higher sense of national duty at a time 
when the nation seemed little aware of the 
gravity of the situation by which it was 
faced, and fell like a bombshell upon a com- 
placent people. Nor have thoughtful people 
been slow to recognize in this action of Dr. 
Turse another instance of how the church is 
able to furnish that stimulus which has 
been found so necessary to the country and 
Empire in the hour of trial. Thus has the 
church in England endeavored to aid in the 
cultivation of a higher sense of national duty. 


Consolidation of Boards and Church 
Union 


A survey of the various denominational 
papers for the month of June invites atten- 
tion to the various efforts to consolidate 
mission boards and to push forward church 
union. The Lutherans are making an 
energetic effort to effect a union of the 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
America, the Hauges Norwegian Lutheran 
Synod, and the United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. The American Lutheran Survey 
(June 2) informs us that these three bodies 
represent more than 1,200 ministers, 3,000 
churches, and a communicant membership 
of 300,000. Representatives of the three 
church bodies met in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, May 4 and 5s to discuss the constitu- 
tion which has been drawn up and adopted 
by the committee. Should all the three 
church bodies adopt the constitution—and 
present indications are that they will—there 
will be a joint meeting of the three church 
bodies at which each Synod will consider 
the constitution a second time separately 
and then the union will be effected. 

From Canada there came enthusiastic 
reports of the movement to unite the 
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the Religious Education Association. The 
morning sessions of the congress are to be 
given up to the discussion of the problems 
in the Sunday schools and public schools, 
the afternoon to the college problems, and 
the night programs to addresses on “Reli- 
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gious Education and the New World Order.” 
The speakers at the last-mentioned sessions 
include such well-known men as Chancellor 
David Starr Jordan, Commissioner P. P. 
Claxton, President H. C. King, President 
Joseph Swain, and President A. Ross Hill. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


A German Scholar’s Forecast of 
German Religion 

Professor Deissmann, of the University 
of Berlin, is sending weekly letters to various 
theological professors and others giving an 
account of the religious life in Germany dur- 
ing the War. In a recent letter he gives an 
outline of an address he gave upon “The 
War and the Ethico-Religious Renewal of 
National Life.” After declaring that the 
war found Germany in the moment of 
“manifest intensification of religious and 
moral interest” and that it had caused “an 
unheard-of psycho-religious tension” in 
which the “destructive forces of war have 
proved to be the renewing agencies of the 
religious and moral life of our people,” Pro- 
fessor Deissmann goes on to show how 
Christianity has been refined in Germany. 
He then raises the question as to whether a 
part of this new energy can be stored up for 
the future of Germany as a Christian coun- 
try. Regarding the spiritual force as called 
forth in this unparalleled struggle as a 
treasure intrusted to the German folk by 
God, Professor Deissmann sees in it the 
beginnings of a “‘congregation embracing 
the whole nation, which through bitter con- 
flict has become more superb and pure, 
stretching itself forth to the coming of the 
Kingdom of God.” 

As belonging to the ethico-religious 
effects of the War, Professor Deissmann 
mentions: 

“‘a) The simplification of our entire eco- 
nomic life and the sanitation of our 
conception of the aim and the duties of 
our national existence. 


The social, the interdenominational, and 
the inner Protestant state of harmony 
and peace. 

“‘c) A more heroic conception of Christian- 
ity as based upon Jesus and the gospel. 

“‘d) The deepening and enrichment of the 
soul, brought about by the immense 
sacrifices made, and thereby the more 
vigorous concentration upon the cer- 
tainty of eternal life which goes with 


This expression of a great scholar and 
earnest Christian is significant in what 
it omits as well as in what it expresses. 
Nothing is said as to the Christianizing of 
internationalism, nothing as to the Christian 
estimate of the morality of war. The fact 
that this address received the general ap- 
proval of the conference at which it was 
delivered, and especially when compared 
with recent utterances of Professor Troeltsch, 
may be taken as an indication that the gen- 
eral drift of the religious revival discovered 
by them in Germany is individualistic. 
That is, the principles of Jesus are applicable - 
to the relations of individuals and religious 
bodies, but the relations of nations are to be 
determined by the ordinary course of poli- 
tics, without any attempt to substitute the 
sacrificial spirit of Jesus for the military 
spirit of David. 

The future alone can tell whether this is 
to be the final conception of the real content 
of the gospel message as set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Cross on the 
Mount, and the thirteenth chapter of First 
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The Reconstruction of the Church. By Paul 
Moore Strayer. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. xvit+309. $1.50. 

The author is pastor of a large Presbyterian 
church in Rochester, New York. The book is 
not a product of theorizing; it grows out of 
experience, and the practical touch is everywhere 
in sight. Dr. Strayer is in the machine the 
host now pressing on into the new day. His 
book is written with the purpose of helping the 
church through this time of transition and 
reconstruction. He points out that the church 
today is suffering under what the economists 
call “the law of diminishing returns.” More 
time and money, more brain and heart, are 
invested in it than ever before, he says; but 
the investment does not bring as large a return 

r unit of effort as a generation ago. He 
ieves that the time has come when the church 
must either do big business, or be content with 

a constantly decreasing sphere of activity; when 

it must either capture the world or stand aside 

and see the world pass by. 

The author’s leading purpose is to adjust the 
church to the social awakening which has now 
become the dominant fact of our age. Hence 
the title of his opening chapter, “The Need of a 
Social Gospel.” Much has been written during 
the last few years on this vital theme, and much 
will have to be written and spoken before the 
church has passed over into the new era. Dr. 
Strayer observes that the church has oscillated 
between the social ion of the great prophets 
and the ethacuuailer religion of the priests, with 
a strong preference for the latter. He believes 
that the spiritual side of religion will not be 
ondangued, but will rather be strengthened, by 
frank recognition of the social problem. He 
admits that ethical passion and rhetorical genius 
do not equip the preacher for concrete pro- 
nouncements on economics and sociology. For 
that we must have investigation and study and 
discussion. He would have the church maintain 
its historic place as a citadel of the spirit, but 
he would broaden its community functions, to 
the end that the church may take part in the 
new search for social justice. How to live 
together, he says, is the problem of society, 
stated in its simplest terms; but we have not 
yet worked out the problem. 

The author goes on to treat such subjects 
as the church and the toilers, how to Christianize 
business, what the church is for, where the 
church fails, why the church has been halted 
In the constructive part of his work, he 2 
church efficiency, reorganization of ch 
services, a new propaganda for the old faith, 
community service, church advertising, the 
rural church, and church unity. The book is 
eminently sane and will find an extensive circle 


of readers to whom its message will come with 
power. It should have a wide circulation. 


The People’s Prayers. By George W. Coleman, 
Boston: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1914. 
Pp. 93. $0.50. 
The fame of the Ford Hall meetings in 

Boston is widespread. Ford Hall was one of 
the earliest popular forums, and its ministry 
continues. Its earlier services did not seem to 
include the religious element, although, as a 
matter of fact, religion was there implicitly 
from the start. As soon as Mr. Coleman felt 
that the time was ripe for it, he began to lead 
his non-ecclesiastical audience in prayer. The 
prayers issued in this little volume are among 
the many signs of the growth of dem 

in present-day religion. Breathing the spirit 

of divine fatherhood and human brotherhood 

they are adapted to many occasions and will 
be useful to ministers who emphasize the com- 
munity element in religion. Some of the 
titles are, “Overcoming Unbrotherly Divisions,” 

“Valuing Other Lives,” “Grant Us a Heart of 

Peace,” “Give Us Thy Spirit,” ‘(Reward the 

Workers,” ‘Co-workers with Him,” “The 

Missionary Spirit.” Perhaps the most char- 

acteristic prayer in the collection is the one 

called “T ings Around,” which was 
used when Bishop Charles D. Williams of 

Michigan spoke at Ford Hall, and which 

presents the essential thought of Henry George: 

“Father Almighty, we beseech thee to loosen 

the scales from our eyes that we may see the 

wickedness of our inhumanity to each other. 

Thou hast given the land filled with treasure for 

the blessing of all thy children. We have so 

misused it that millions suffer for lack, while 
thousands are choked by surplus. Thou hast 
provided plentifully for all. Help us to renounce 
the system by which the — and the favored 
get something for nothing and the unfortunate 
and the lowly fail to receive the full reward of 
their toil. Make us to see, we pray, that the 
fault lies in us, everyone, and that the responsi- 
bility for mending it is upon us, every one. 

Give us the grace to do it patiently and fairly, 

but certainly. Amen.” 


The Philosophy of Spirit. By John Snaith. 
London and New York: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1914. Pp. 405. $3.00. 

Mr. Snaith is a minister in the Primitive 
Methodist denomination, who is profoundly con- 
vinced that his denomination, like all modern 
Christendom, is suffering from a lack of a vivid 
personal experience of God in the inner life. He 
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Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational 
churches. The Continent (July 1) contains 
the information that when the basis for 
union of these bodies was first submitted, in 
1910, the vote in the Presbyterian Assembly 
was 180 to 73, while the vote of this present 
year was 368 to 74. Thus the anti-union 
vote has been reduced from 28 per cent to 
less than 17 per cent. 

And alongside of these efforts to bring 
religious bodies together the Congregation- 
alists and Baptists are each endeavoring to 
render their executive bodies more efficient 
by consolidation. The Congregationalists 
have received a proposal from a commission 
which was appointed to draft a plan for 
“such simplification or consolidation as 
shall seem expedient” of the various 
Congregational societies. According to the 
chart given in the Congregational and Chris- 
tian World the present arrangement of 
Congregational National Home Missionary 
Agencies contains six departments, but in 
the arrangement proposed by the com- 
mission there will be four large groups, con- 
taining in all ten smaller groups. However, 
this new plan seems to meet with a great 
deal of criticism, the main points being that 
it will not increase the efficiency of the 
societies but will increase the executive 
expense. 

The Northern Baptist Convention held 
at Los Angeles (May 20) received a report 
from its Commission on Efficiency of 
Administration of Co-operating Organiza- 
tions. This report had to do in the main 
with the Home Mission and Publication 
Societies, which societies duplicate each 
others’ work, and experience undue irrita- 
tion within the different states. The com- 
mission recommends that the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and the 
American Baptist Publication Society be 
consolidated into one organization; that 
the editorial and publishing activities 
remain at Philadelphia and all other depart- 
ments be established in New York; that 
the consolidation be consummated by a 
committee of men having no official con- 
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nection with either society. It appears 
that the commission has other changes in 
mind but the above-mentioned recon- 
struction to be acted upon in 1916 calls 
most loudly for immediate action, and it 
alone is sufficient for the denomination to 
undertake at one time. 

Thus it is abundantly evident that the 
various religious bodies are recognizing 
the need for executive efficiency in their 
organization. 

Religious Work at Chautauqua 


A very important work is being done at 
Chautauqua in the department of religious 
education This Mother Chautauqua, as it 
is commonly called, has never yet yielded to 
the desire to be merely a summer resort with 
entertainment attached It does serious 
work in all its departments, while it main- 
tains the greatest assembly program on the 
continent. The religious work is under the 
general direction of Dean Shailer Mathews 
of the University of Chicago and Miss 
Georgia L. Chamberlin of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. For the 
summer among the speakers and lecturers 
will be Professor Lewis Bayles Paton, 
of Hartford Theological Seminary; Rev. 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, a well-known public 
speaker; President $. B. McCormick of the 
University of Pittsburgh; Bishop F. J. 
McConnell; Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, of 
Brooklyn; Rev. C. W. Gilkey, of Chicago; 
Bishop C. D. Williams, of Detroit; Dr. John 
A. Rice, of St. Louis; Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, of Brooklyn; and Rev. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, of Chicago. 

The week of August 22-27 will be devoted 
to “Christianity and International Affairs.” 
During this period a women’s council of 
foreign missions will hold a great institute 
under the management of Mrs. Helen B. 
Montgomery. More than a_ thousand 
women have been registered at this institute 
inthe past. Practically the entire programs 
of the assembly during this week will be 
upon this subject. Thus is offered a unique 
opportunity for Christian workers. 
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Protestant, and the Liberal Christian. The 
differences between these divers types are not 
fundamentally differences between nations or 
denominations, but between types of mind and 
character. The contrast between authority 
and private judgment is the main distinguishing 
feature between the Catholic and the Protestant 


types. Protestantism is the democracy of 
religion. Herrmann has said that “mysticism 
is Catholic piety”; it is nearer to the truth to 
say that mysticism is Protestant piety. St. Paul 
is the ideal Protestant saint; indeed he has never 
become a popular Catholic saint in spite of all the 
official honors paid to him. The main char- 
acteristic of a Liberal Christian is his love of 
intellectual honesty, simplicity without as- 
ceticism, zeal for the improvement of society 
without fanaticism, a willingness to acknowledge 
that “the river of truth receives affluents from 
every side.” Dean Inge’s book is as compre- 
hensive a study of the subject as has ever been 
written. 


The Meaning of Christian Unity. By W. H. 
Cobb. New York: Crowell, 1915. Pp. 
xiii+244. $1.25. 

Mr. Cobb takes up the problem of Christian 
unity from a practical rather than from a 
historical or doctrinal point of view. His lead- 
ing principle is that Christian unity in a mystical 
invisible church is actual in all Christians, 
potential in all mankind. Christ has declared 
the actual unity in him of all living souls, past, 
present, and future, as the oak is wrapped up 
in the acorn. The Kingdom of Heaven is 
present in germ, future in consummation; it is 
not merely individual, but also a social institu- 
tion, a brotherhood whereby Christ brings about 
the existence of a perfect world. ‘All who are 
in Christ are in Christian unity.” This is the 
true Catholic church. Christian unity will not 
be realized from the top but from social units— 
the home, the school, the local church. Granted 
that the true church is invisible, Mr. Cobb’s 
book is a good presentation of the problem of 
church unity and will help in preparing American 
Christianity for it. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians. By J. O. F. 
Murray. (Cambridge Greek Testament.) 
Cambridge: University Press, 1914. Pp. 
ciilit+150. $1.50. 

This compact little volume contains a large 
amount of information. Problems of introduc- 
tion are discussed at considerable length, par- 
ticularly the question of authorship. A detailed 
examination of the internal evidence leads to the 
conclusion that Ephesians is a genuine epistle 
of Paul addressed to a number of churches. 
Thus it was a “Pastoral,” and so lacked the 
warm personal qualities which characterize the 
majority of Paul’s letters. Among the churches 


addressed was Laodicea and probably also Ephe- 
sus. The inclusion of Ephesus in the group is 
thought to be necessary to account for the title 
which the epistle has borne from an early date. 
The place of writing was Rome and the date 
sometime during Paul’s first imprisonment. 

_ The Greek text, printed in clear and attrac- 
tive type, is followed by fairly full interpretative 
notes which give especial attention to the 
theological implications of the author’s language. 
A series of ‘additional notes” on special words, 
and indexes, add to the value of the book. 


Our Knowledge of Christ. By Lucius H. Miller. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1914. Pp. 
xii+166. $1.00. 

Professor Miller has republished in book 
form the four essays which originally appeared 
in the Biblical World. As the readers of this 
journal know, these essays are a very lucid and 

no means radical ition of historical- 
critical views on the subject of the Gospels. 

They created, however, some disturbance 

among the Presbyterian supporters of Princeton 

University, where the author is a teacher, and 

the question of freedom of teaching in the insti- 

tution was thereby definitely raised. This must 
be regretted, for Professor Miller has taken his 
positions cautiously and without belligerency, 
in the spirit of a man who feels the difficulties 
facing many undergraduates in the matter of 
miracles and who wishes to set forth the eternal 
worth of the Christian religion. The little 
volume is well written and will well repay the 
reader who wishes for a general introduction 
to the problems which every historical student 
must face in an the New Testament. 

If the book, with its loyalty to the evangelical 

— shocks the faith of any reader it must 
because such a person is opposed to the more 

scientific theological thought of today. 


The Teaching of Christ. By E. G. Selwyn. 
New York: Longmans, 1915. Pp. 219. 
$0.90. 

This volume of the “Layman’s Library” 
covers a subject on which much has been written. 
Mr. Selwyn thinks that Christ taught that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was not yet on earth, but 
was still to be. Yet in a putative and fiduciary 
sense it was already present, whether in the 

rsons and works of the Messiah or in the 
earts of believers. It is a commonplace to 
say that Jesus revealed God as “Father” and 
this is taken by “Liberal” teachers and preachers 
as the burden of the teaching of Christ. Mr. 

Selwyn claims that this method is unhistorical. 

The Jewish teachers had already proclaimed 

clearly the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. 

The teaching of Jesus about the Father, where 

it is direct and not parabolic (as in the story 
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believes that the one pathway to such religious 
experience is through the ‘Philosophy of the 
Spirit” furnished by absolute idealism. The 
bulk of the book is devoted to an exposition of 
Hegelian metaphysics. In the author’s opinion 
nobody seems to have been able to understand 
what Hegel really meant except Dr. Hutchinson 
Stirling—and, shall we add, Mr. Snaith! More- 
over, higher criticism has perverted our knowl- 
edge of the Bible, and <a eng has blinded 
men to a true philosop osophy. ‘What is needed is 
an infallible key to the exposition of the Bible, 
and this I believe is found in Hegel’s Concrete 
Logic, and especially in its clearer exposition by 
Dr. Stirling” (p. 298). It is to be feared that 
Mr. Snaith will be disappointed if he expects 
a ordi mortal to think of Christian faith 
a somewhat abstruse metaphysics. 


The Gospel of Miracles. By J. R. Illingworth. 
London and New York: Macmillan, 1915. 
Pp. xvii+213. $1.50. 

This book adopts a short and easy way of 
discussing a difficult and intricate problem. 
The entire argument rests on an important “if.” 
If we hold from the start the firm belief that 

hristianity exists by virtue of a miraculous new 
, we find no difficulty whatever in 
holding to the truth of all the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament. The book shows in 
detail the effect of this presupposition in regard 
to specific miracles. “It is never the recorded 
evidence, but the philosophical presuppositions 
with which we regard, and in regarding qualify, 
the recorded evidence that determines our point 
of view, and, therefore, in the last analysis our 
critical conclusions” (p. 167). To adopt any 
other philosophical presupposition from that 
advocated by the author seems to him to be 
substituting ‘“‘a theory of the wise and prudent 
for the revelation to babes” (p. 185). The book 
is disappointing in its complete failure to appre- 
ciate and deal with the principles of historical 
criticism. To insist on holding this or that 
philosophical presupposition as the decisive fac- 
tor in determining historical judgments means 
eventually to make dogmatism rather than 
scholarship the ultimate arbiter. There are 
passages in this book which read curiously like 
pages from a Roman Catholic apologetic. 


The Incomparable Christ.—By C. W. Laufer. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. Pp. 228. 
$1.00 net. 


Mr. Laufer takes up the influence of Christ 
in religious experience. The fourteen chapters 
of his book could be just as well fourteen ad- 
dresses: they are well written and clear, and the 
illustrations are well chosen. The point of 
view of the writer is sound, and everyone will 
be better for having read his book. Is it how- 
ever quite exact to say that “‘nineteen centuries 


of Jewish life flowed through the veins of 
Christ” (p. 20)? Most certainly there was no 
— in 1900 B.c. Judaism began with 


The Mystics of Islam. By R. A. Nicholson. 
London: G. Bell, 1914. Pp. viii+178. 
$1.00. 

The life of the devout Mohammedan is 
hedged about by the supernatural, and as a 
consequence we find in Islam a large number of 
mystics. The African dervishes have often 
been described—not always intelligently. Al- 
Ghazzali who was probably the greatest theo- 
logian of Islam spent eleven years of his life as 
a wandering dervish. But by far the most 
remarkable of the mystical tendencies in Islam 
is Sufism. Dr. R. A. Nicholson’s book on = 
Mystics of Islam is a remarkable stud 
Sufism done with the knowledge of one w wt 
an authority in Persian literature. The devo- 
tional and mystical love of the Sufis for 
God develo into ecs and enthusiasm 
which found the medium for its expression in the 
sensuous imagery of human love or of the pleas- 
ures of intoxication. Indeed love was for them 
the passing away of the individual self: they 
were God-intoxicated, deified. Dr. Nicholson’s 
book is so well written that one forgets that he is 
treating a very difficult subject. 


Kung Fu Tze. By Paul Carus. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. 72. 
$o. 50. 

This is a dramatic poem on the life of Con- 
fucius in five acts, setting forth in a most 
interesting manner the teaching of the great 
Chinese sage. The scene of the meeting be- 
tween Confucius and Lao-Tze will make clear 
to many readers the main characteristics of the 
two great Chinese religions. 


The Quest for Wonder. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. 
Pp. 302. $1.00. 

In aseries of essays Professor Hough studies 

a few problems of modern philosophy from the 

= of view of a ey by the criterion of 

Christian experience. His discussions of the 

ee of Bushnell, Dale, and Ritschl are 

ear and well balanced. The volume ends 
with a chapter on the eschatology of the Book 
of Revelation which is really illuminating. 


Types of Christian Saintliness. By W. R. 
Inge. New York: Longmans, 1915. Pp. 
93- $0.70. 

Dean Inge gives us here a study of three 
types of Christian saintliness—the Catholic, the 
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